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MALTA AND ITS KNIGHTS. 


On the 16th April, 1831, we arrived at Malta, after 
passing in full view the islands of Goza and Cumino. ‘The 
former contests with Malta and other places, particularly 
one near the entrance of the Gulf of Tarentum, the distinc- 
tion of having been the residence of Calypso and her 
nymphs. One of the clifls of Goza is lofty and precipitous, 
and looks enough like the place drawn in our school books, 
from which Telemachus was cast into the sea by Mentor. 
If it be the enchanted isle, it wears no appearance of enchant- 
ment from the coast; parts of it, however, are represented 
as highly fertile. Ovid describes it as barren, and Malta 
as fertile—the very reverse of modern descriptions. Goza 
is a marquisate, and has a considerable revenue. Cotton 
wrought into a cinnamon colored cloth, is grown there and 
at Malta, much of which is exported to Barcelona. Being 
a more lucrative product than corn, not enough of the latter 
is cultivated for the consumption of the islands; they are 
obliged to draw large supplies from Sicily, which originally 
furnished Malta with the greater part of its soil. If the in- 
habitants would devote themselves exclusively to the raising 
of corn, enough might be obtained for the consumption of 
the population. 

Malta is one of the best fortified positions on the globe. 
The entrance to the principal harbor is narrow, but it be- 
comes sufficiently spacious, and perfectly secure after get- 
ting in. Formidable batteries frown in command on either 
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side, and every thing visible to the eye manifests the tri- 
umph of art over nature. 

Few places have changed masters more often than 
Malta. The Phenicians, the Greeks, the Carthagenians, 
the Romans, the Goths, the Saracens, the Normans, the 
Knights, French and English, have successively held it. In 
the year 1530, the Emperor Charles V, collected at Syra- 
cuse the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who had been 
expelled by the Turks from Rhodes, and established them 
at Malta in perpetual independence and sovereignty ; upon 
condition of repressing the piracies of the Barbary States, 
and protecting the pilgrimages of Christians to the Holy 
Land.* In 1566, it was attacked by a powerful army of 


* The order of Malta was first instituted in the Holy Land. 
“Several merchants of Amalfi,” says Malte Brun, “so effectually con- 
ciliated the good graces of the Saracen prince who reigned at Jerusa- 
lem, that they obtained permission to build a church there, which was 
finished in 1048, and called St. Mary of the Latins. The Holy 
Sepulchre having been frequented by a great number of pilgrims, above 
all from the oriental countries, the same merchants constructed an 
oratory, which they consecrated to St. John the Baptist, and to which 
they attached a hospital with brethren for its service. These brethren, 
from the nature of their functions took the title of Brothers Hospitallers, 
and in consequence of the name of their Church, that of Brethren of 
St. John. Jerusalem and the Holy Land having been conquered by 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and the Brothers Hospitallers having rendered 
eminent services,in these circumstances, Godfrey gave them posses- 
sions. His successor Baldwin, confided to their guard different places, 
fortresses as well as cities. Then, in a general ciapter, they elected 
for grand master, Raymond de Podio, who united them all in a re- 
ligious order, and constrained them to make the vows of chastity, 
poverty and obedience. He gave them the octagon cross and black 
mantle, and divided them into three classes. —knigits, chaplains and 
serving men at arms. This reunion took place towards the close of 
the eleventh century, and was approved by the pope. The valor and 
glorious actions by which the order signalized itself, attracted to its 
coffers great riches. During two hundred years the Knights sustained 
the continual assaults of the ‘I'urks, and maintained themselves, in spite 
of them, in Syria and the Holy Land. But having lost, in 1191, Acre, 
their last city, they turned towards the coast of the island of Cyprus, 
rendered themselves masters of Rhodes and the circumjacent islands, 
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Turks, and suffered great straits in the siege,—the Knights 
being finally shut up in the castle of St. Angelo, which 
forms one of the principal fortresses of the island and har- 
bor. All their efforts to take it were ineffectual, although 
the besiegers had thirty thousand men. More than two 
hundred and sixty Knights fell in the siege: there perished 
besides, in the defence of the place and island, more than 
eight thousand soldiers and citizens. The Grand Master, 
La Valette, manifested great courage and conduct, and re- 
ceived for his successful defence the congratulations of all 
the Christian powers of Europe. He shortly after laid the 
foundation of La Valetta, which has become the capital of 
the island. The Knights continued in possession of it until 
June 1798, when the French general, Buonaparte, on his 
way to the conquest of Egypt, succeeded in taking it, more 
by negociation and fraud, than fighting. Caflarelli remarked 


which they preserved during two hundred and thirteen years. At this 
epoch they began to take the name of the Knights of Rhodes, but in 
1522, after a Jong and vigorous resistance, they were driven from it by 
Solyman II., and retired at first to the island of Candia, from which 
they departed, some to Venice, some to Viterbi, and other places in 

taly, but principally to Nice and Savoy. Charles V. collected them 
afterwards at Syracuse, where they remained but a short period ; this 
prince having ceded to them, in 1529, the islands of Malta and Goza, 
and having charged them with the defence of Tripoli, which he then 
had possession of. In virtue of this cession, they obliged themselves by 
oath to make perpetual war against the Turks and corsairs, and pro- 
mised, first, that they would never abuse the cession of these islands to 
the prejudice of the kingdom of Spain; secondly, that the right of pat- 
ronage to the bishoprick of Malta should belong always to the king of 
Spain, as sovereign of Sicily, in such a manner that the prince should 
have the right of selecting one of tliree subjects, who shou!d be pre- 
sented or nominated by the grand master; thirdly, that the captain of 
the galleys should be an Italian, and never a suspected foreigner by the 
court of Spain: fourthly, that if the order should at a future day regain 
possession of Rhodes, or should fix its abode any where else, the ceded 
isles should repass under the domination of the king of Spain, as 
sovereign of Sicily : and fifihly, that in sign of vassalage, the order 
should depute every year, 4 la Toussaint, some of its members charged 
to present a falcon to the vice king of Naples.” 
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to him, on seeing the stupendous fortifications, “ that it had 
been well for them that some one had been there to open 
the gates,” alluding to the treachery of the French Knights ; 
about three hundred of whom were there at this period, and 
who were permitted to retire on a pension of seven hundred 
francs each. Many of them continued with the Egyptian 
expedition. ‘The English then blockaded the island, and it 
fell into their power at the close of 1800, and was the main 
cause of the renewal of the war between France and Eng- 
land after the peace of Amiens. They have kept posses- 
sion of it since, and it was confirmed to them by the treaty 
of Vienna in 1814. 

On the 25th March, 1802, a treaty was signed at 
Amiens for the re-establishment of the Knights, by the King 
of Spain and the Indies and the Batavian republic, on one 
part, and the King of Great Britain and Ireland on the other. 
The Knights of the English and French languages were to 
become extinct, and a Maltese language of Knights to have 
been created. The forces of his Britannic majesty were to 
evacuate the island, and his Sicilian majesty was to furnish 
a sufficient garrison, the half of which was to be composed 
of native Maltese. Its independence and neutrality were 
guaranteed and proclaimed, and placed under the protection 
of France, Great Britain, Austria, Spain, Russia, and 
Prussia. Its ports were to be open to the commerce of all 
nations, Who were to pay an equal and moderate duty. 
The Sicilian king was invited to furnish a garrison of two 
thousand men for the different fortresses ; and the powers 
named other than those, parties to the treaty, were to be 
invited to accede to its stipulations. 

It is needless to add that the renewal of the war be- 
tween France and England effectually prevented the exe- 
cution of this treaty. The Emperor Napoleon, in the great 
work which he dictated at St. Helena, says, that “ The 
Knights possessed property in Spain, Portugal, France, 
Italy, and Germany, and that on the suppression of the 
Templars, the order of Malta inherited the greater part of 
their wealth. The origin of their wealth was the same as 
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that of the monks; donations made by the faithful to the 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, and to the Knights 
of the Temple, charged to escort Pilgrims, and to protect 
them from the outrages of the Arabs. They had baillies 
and commanderies throughout Europe, and instead of ful- 
filling the intentions of the donors, they employed their 
wealth in maintaining expensive households, and in the en- 
joyment of every luxury. 'The excess, they employed in 
enriching their families. The Knights, who were bound to 
reside two years in the island for their caravans, lived there 
in inns, which bore the name of their nation, and were by 
no means well off there. At the tinte of the Revolution, 
when the goods of the monks were decreed national, a legis- 
lative measure which took effect also in Italy, as fast as the 
French administration extended itself there, there was not 
a single protest in favor of the order, even from the ports of 
Genoa, Leghorn or Malta.” 

“Tt is difficult,” he says, “to conceive how the Popes, 
who were the superiors of this order, and the conservators 
of its statutes, could neglect to make it perform the duties 
for which it was founded. Nothing can show more clearly 
the declining state in which the court of Rome itself was at 
that period.” 

“The order was able to maintain a squadron of from 
eight to ten seventy-fours and a dozen good frigates and 
sloops of war.” 

The writer obtained a sight of a voluminous history of 
Malta, &c., and the Knights; written by Boisgelin, a Knight 
of Malta, and published in 1802. It belonged to a citizen 
of the island, who would willingly have loaned it for peru- 
sal, but as there was no certainty of any opportunity of 
returning, it could only be kept for a few hours. From 
a rapid glance at its contents, it appeared that the Knights 
were subjected at Malia to severe discipline, and were 
sometimes punished capitally under the statutes of the 
order. On their first obtaining possession of Malta, they 
quarrelled with, and drew their swords against, each other. 
The grand master had great difficulty in suppressing the 
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tomalt, after which he proceeded to punish the guilty 
Knights, some of whom were thrown into the sea, and 
others banished from the island. A prior of Capua, con- 
victed of embezzling the public treasure, was sentenced to 
perpetual imprisonment, and there ended his days. He 
could not be punished capitally, being an ecclesiastic. The 
grand master could be deposed for just cause, of which the 
court of Rome was the judge. During the siege of Malta, 
when Valette was grand master, the Turks succeeded in 
cutting off from the main work a military out-work. The 
Knights charged with its defence refused to surrender, and 
all perished. 

The island is distant from Sicily fifty-five English miles 
in a south direction. Its circumference is sixty miles, its 
greatest length twenty, and its greatest breadth twelve. 
The centre 14° 12’ Long. E. from London, and in 35° 50’ 
N. Lat. The longest day in the island is fourteen hours, 
fifty-two and a half minutes. La Valetta, the capital 
was entirely completed in 1571. 
the island and its dependencies is estimated at about 
120,000 souls. The church of St. John is one of the 
greatest curiosities of the place—adorned with paintings, 
among the number one of Coreggio’s, representing the 


decollation of the Evangelist. It contains the tombs of 


the Knights with inscriptions, those of the grand masters 
being distinguished above the rest. It is a spacious and 
rich church. The armory is curious, as it displays some 
ancient armor together with that worn by the Knights, and 
some pieces of artillery of singular fabric. There is also a 
raluable public library—extensive barracks, and all the mili- 
tary appurtenances for a large garrison, which consists now 
of about 3000 men. There aufe some wide and spacious 
streets. ‘The ascent, in landing, up streets of stairs, as Lord 
Byron calls them,* is painfully fatiguing. The inns which 
were occupied by the Knightsjare very large and commo- 


* « Adieu the joys of La Valette, 
Adicu sirocco, sun and sweat, 
Adieu ye cursed streets of sta uirs, &c¢.” 
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dious, and built like the greater part of the houses of stone. 
They contain a great number of rooms for the use of the indi- 
vidual Knights who dined in a common hall. Each inn 
was inhabited by the Knights of its particular language. 
The grand master’s palace is occupied as the government 
house. The Lieut. Governor exercising the executive power, 
General Ponsonby, was absent, spending the shooting sea- 
son at Goza. The city contains extensive ranges of build- 
ings on the water side, for arsenals for the navy, where 
supplies of every kind are kept. The Britannia, 120—one 
of the four largest ships in their navy—the Ganges, Melville 
and Kent, ships-of-the-line came to anchor while we lay in the 
harbor. Visits and civilities were interchanged, and a dispo- 
sition was manifested to treat us with hospitality. The ad- 
miral, Sir Pultney Malcolm, a favorite officer, and spoken 
respectably of by Napoleon at St. Helena, visited the ship. 
He is a fine looking, middle sized, old gentleman, apparently 
about sixty-five years of age, but uncommonly vigorous 
and active. 

To state a nautical fact, Sir Pultney Malcolm ex- 
pressed a decided preference for chain cables; stating that 
for the three years that he had commanded the squadron 
in the Mediterranean, he had never used any others, and 
had never met with any accident from them. 

The aspect of the city of Valetta, the batteries, and 
entrance of the harbor, forms an imposing and agreeable 
coup docil. The hospitals are extensive and well regulated 
—one of the attending physicians told our surgeon, that 
during the last summer they had had at Malta upwards of 
seven thousand cases of small pox and varioloid, of which 
number one thousand haid died ; but only thirty of the latter 
had been vaccinated—a fact important, indeed of the last 
importance, in support of the efficacy of vaccination. 

The city of Valetta is supplied with fresh water by an 
aqueduct constructed at the expense of the public treasury, 
by order of the grand master Wignacourt, from a place 

called Diar Chandul, extending to the square or piagza of 
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The Maltese show the cave of St. Paul, whom they claim 
as having been shipwrecked there in the year fifty-six of the 
Christian era, and the grotto of Calypso. The one story 
seems to be as apochryphal as the other; as later critics 
incline to the opinion that St. Paul was stranded on the 
island of Melita, opposite Illyricum in the Adriatic : 
which hypothesis, I am induced to prefer, after rather an 
elaborate investigation of the subject. Anthon, in his new 
edition of Lempriere, discusses the question at large, 
furnishing a preponderance of authorities for the latter 
opinion. 








NOTES IN THE PACIFIC. 


By Top-mast-stun’-sail Jack, of the U.S. Navy. 


My friend did you ever keep a night watch of four 
hours? If not, you are ignorant of at least one of the 
“ miseries of life.” Of the annoyances of a midwatch in port, 
no one who has not actually experienced them, can form an 
adequate conception. They commence in being awoke 
out of a sound sleep, by the unwelcome sound, like a knell 
in one’s ears, “ Mr. ————, its twelve o’clock, sir, turn out.” 
It is not until the summons has been once or twice re- 
peated, that you are brought fully to a sense of the painful 
duty to be performed and “ turn out,” dress, and go on deck, 
cursing, inwardly, yourself, the ship, and every thing else. 

For the first hour every thing goes on tolerably well, 
but after that, your eyelids begin to contract a strong and 
uncontrollable attachment to each other. With a sudden 
exertion of strength, you strain them apart, but it is of no 
use, they immediately close again, a two pound weight seems 
attached to each upper lid, and you feel as if you would 
give worlds to sit down and sleep. But, you must walk the 
deck ; and you think you are deing so, till all at once you 
start to find yourself, to your surprise, standing stock still. 
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You resume your walk, but in a few minutes “bring up 
all standing” against the breach of a gun—and come nigh 
breaking your shins over the gun carriage, and are for- 
tunate if you escape without having them “ barked.” The 
next thing—and when you least expect it—you are bolt 
up against the capstan or fiferail, the substance of which, 
you find to your discomfiture, is no very soft material, or 
vou stumble over the combings of a hatch, and come within 
an ace of being precipitated to the decks below, at the im- 
minent risk of breaking your neck in the fall. 

These accidents, with their accompanying knocks and 
bruises, apparently revive you eutirely, at the moment, but 
it is only for a short time—the demon of sleep has too fast 
a hold upon you, thus easily to let you go—ina few minutes 
you find the lethargy return with double force to blind 
your eyes, bother your senses, and lead you by the nose 
through the very round of calamities, which you have just 
experienced. ‘The bells which tell the expiration cf every 
half hour, seem to delay their striking longer and longer 
each time, till you almost despair of ever hearing the long- 
wished for call, “eight bells.” Your mind, like your feet, 
seems to have lost all regularity and_ self-control in its 
movements. Your ideas come hurley-burley upon each 
other, so fast and so indistinct, that you, yourself, can hardly 
make out what you are in reality thinking about. In short, 
you seem beset by ten thousand devils, who will neither let 
you think straight, see straight, nor walk straight. You 
are too sleepy to keep awake, and the motion of walking, 
which youare obliged to observe to the best of your abilities, 
keeps you from falling altogether asleep. All these mis- 
eries have I experienced, and am fully persuaded that 
among the evils of life, a conspicuous place should be given 
to those of a mid-watch in port; at sea, the active duties 
you are called to perform keep the attention constantly 
awake, and render a mid-watch pleasant enough. 

With what satisfaction did I seek my hammock, at four 
o’clock this morning, and how delightful was the transition 
from the weight of the heavy pea jacket, half saturated 
with Peruvian dew, flung off upon the locker, to the warm 
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dry coverlid which ] drew over me, as I nestled my- 
self among the bed clothes, with the prospect of an uninter- 
rupted nap until seven bells. No one, I assure you, can 
appreciate the luxury of a “night’s sleep in,” until they 
have served an apprenticeship at “night watches on deck,” 
on board of a man-of-war. 

We arrived at Huanchaco yesterday. The place itself 
is small, and is the seaport of Truxillo, as Callao is of 
Lima. The scenery around the harbor is fine; presenting 
a gently rising ground from the sea, terminating at the 
distance of about a mile inland, in abrupt mountains of 
great height, perfectly naked and barren, without so much 
asa bush, or spot of verdure. This, while it renders the 
scene much less beautiful than it might be, were there more 
of green, adds greatly to the boldness and grandeur of its 
appearance. This barrenness is a general feature of the 
Peruvian coast—the scenery consisting commonly of a 
level stretch of champaign country, mostly plains of sand, 
reaching four or five miles inland, more or less, and 
bounded by high and mountainous hijls of naked rock. 
Where these, as is the case, in some places, are compara- 
tively low, or distant, and uninteresting and tame in their 
appearance, the effect is rather disagreeable than otherwise ; 
but when they rise, as in this place, to Alpine height, pre- 
senting immense precipices, clils, and crags, nothing can 
exceed their grandeur and sublimity. 

Huanchaco consists of a few buildings only, the most 
conspicuous of which, the church, stands at a considerable 
elevation above the others, and makes a good landmark for 
vessels approaching the harbor. This town is of conse- 
quence only on account of its connection with Truxillo, a 
city of about eight thousand inhabitants, though much more 
populous before the revolution, standing six or seven miles in- 
land, but, on account of the intervening high land, not in sight 
from Huanchaco, The only communication between ves- 
sels and the shore, is in large launches—the surf being usu- 
ally so high as to render it impossible for ordinary sized 
boats to land—and in balsas, a species of boat or canoe, 
used by the Indians, peculiar, I believe, to this coast. They 
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are constructed of large straw or flag, and frequently of 
cane lashed together in a bundle, the turns being taken 
about a foot apart and drawn well taut. The forward end 
is tapered off to a sharp point, which turns up like the end 
of a skate, the other end being cut off square; two of these 
bundles are lashed close to each other, side by side from one 
end to the other ; a small hole is generally cut in the straw 
between them, large enough to contain a bottle of grog, or 
water, or some other small article. 

The Indians, by whom alone these balsas are generally 
used, sit upon the top of them, sometimes astride, with 
a paddle, and manage them with exceeding adroitness, 
venturing into the most dangerous surfs and highest seas, 
The material of which they are constructed is so light, 
that they ride the highest wave with ease, and on account 
of their form, wide in the centre, and high and narrow 
at the ends, it is almost impossible to overset them; and 
indeed, should they be overturned by a wave, they will 
immediately right again and be as good as ever, as from 
the manner in which they are built, having no cavity, 
they contain little or no water. All that any one who 
knows how to menage them skilfully is exposed to, Is 
getting wet, which troubles an Indian very little, as he 
generally goes out on them nearly naked, and frequently 
altogether so. They are so light that one man can lift 
them with little or no exertion, and the Indians, when they 
land, generally take them upon their shoulders to their huts, 
where they set them up to dry. These Indians bear the 
character of being most rigidly faithtul and honest when 
any trust is reposed in them, and though employed in 
smuggling money to an immense amount, themselves miser- 
ably poor and dependent almost entirely upon fishing for 
their sustenance, seldom is so much as a real—twelve and 
a half cents—missing from the amount entrusted to their 
charge. The balsas of Coquimbo, the only other place I 
believe where they are used, differ from those Huanchaco 
only in being covered with seal-skin. 

Smuggling is carried on to an immense extent in Peru; 
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nearly every vessel that visits the coast is engaged in it 
more or less; indeed many of them make it the principal 
part of their trade. In this the merchantmen are too fre- 
quently upheld and protected by the men-of-war of their 
respective nations; the practice is scarcely made a secret, 
and the Peruvian government is obliged to succumb, merely 
from its inability to resist. Is it surprising then, that irri- 
tated by the open contempt shown to their revenue laws in 
many cases where they are unable to enforce them, they 
should in the absence of men-of-war, as a kind of retalia- 
tion, seize and confiscate merchant vessels and cargoes 
upon slight and trivial charges ? 

Some years ago an English brig was seized in Callao 
upon a charge of smuggling, which was proved. The 
Commodore of the English squadron then on the coast, de- 
manded restitution of the brig. The Peruvian government 
maintained that she was a lawful prize, and refused to give 
her up. The consequence was that the English comman- 
der got under weigh with his frigate, laid off the mouth of 
the harbor, and for several days took every Peruvian vessel 
that came in his way. What could the government do? 
It had no naval force sufficient to oppose the Englis': fri- 
gate and protect the Peruvian merchantmen, and even had 
they been able so to do, to provoke a war with Great 
Britain, in which case England with a small force could 
have crushed the young republic from existence, would 
have been madness. They knew this, and conscious of 
their weakness were obliged to “grin and bear” this, as 
they have many other insults and grievances, for which they 
were unable to obtain redress. A complaint was made, it 
is true, to the English minister, but of this he took little 
or no notice ; a disagreement between him and the Peru- 
vian government was the consequence, which ended in his 
recall by the court of St. James; since which time the 
English have had no minister to Peru, judging that their 
men of war were the best arbiters of claims, and the most 
eflicient means of commanding and enforcing respect. 

Another instance, somewhat similar, occurred, under my 
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own observation, a short time since, in the case of the 
“ Petite Louise,” a French merchant brig, seized by the 
Peruvian government in the harbor of Callao, on a charge 
of smuggling. She was boarded when getting under 
weigh, by the custom-house officers with a guard of soldiers 
from the castle. A great quantity of Peruvian money and 
other contraband articles being found on board of her, she 
was arrested and towed under the walls of the fort, and a 
proper court being convened expressly for the occasion, 
she was declared by it to be forfeited, vessel and cargo. 
In the mean time, a French man-of-war, the “Griphon,” 
arrived, the commander of which immediately demanded 
the restitution of the brig, cargo, and every thing belonging 
to her, excepting only the contraband articles found on 
board. The French captain, on being refused this, swore that 
if he could not get her by fair means he would take her by 
force, and immediately hauled his vessel under the fort near 
the Petite Louise, double-shotted his guns, took out his 
tompions, and got every thing ready for action. The 
Peruvian man-of-war brig “Arequipenia” double-shotted her 
guns, and hauled up alongside, while the Peruvian corvette, 
“a Libertad,” with her guns also double-shotted and 
tompions out, warped so as to bring her broadside to bear 
on the Griphon’s quarter. The guns of the castle were 
also loaded, and orders given to the guard of soldiers at the 
mole, to allow none of the Griphon’s boats to come to the 
shore, and to fire into them should they attempt it. 

Lord T , the commander of the British squadron sent 
his compliments to the French captain, offered his boats to 
provision and water the Griphon, which they did; and assured 
him of assistance should he need it, and—give the devil his 
due —John Bull, in such cases, generally makes his promises 
good. He soon after hauled his frigate, the Dublin, in a 
line with the Griphon, so that a shot could not be fired at 
the latter without also injuring him. The governor of the 
castle sent to him, and requested him to remove his ship 
from out of the line of the castle’s guns. Lord T re- 
turned word that he would not move an inch; that it was 
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his duty to protect the English merchantmen in the harbor 
from injury; that he was determined to do so; and that 
if a single shot struck him or them, he would return it with 
a broadside. 

In this position, the vessels lay for two or three days, 
their guns—double-shotted with tompions out and rammers 
and sponges alongside—trained upon each other in no very 
friendly disposition, and the crews of all of them, except 
the Dublin, constantly at quarters. Every moment we 
expected to see hostilities commence, and some of our 
officers were nearly all the time in our tops watching their 
movements. The junior midshipmen were highly elated at 
the prospect of seeing “ some fun;” but the commodore had 
given orders, that in case any firing commenced, we should 
immediately slip our cables and stand out. In the mean 
time, an ineffectual attempt was made by the French com- 
mander to cut out the Petite Louise by night, which failed 
in consequence of the governor of the castle having, by 
some means, previously obtained information of the in- 
tended expedition and thrown a company of soldiers on 
board, just in time to prevent its accomplishment. On the 
third day a heavy, French double-banked frigate arrived, and 
the Peruvian government, finding matters growing rather 
too hot for comfort, agreed the next morning to deliver up the 
merchant brig and her cargo upon the payment of a small fine, 
and those of us, who were in hopes of seeing a naval en- 
gagement, were consequently disappointed. 

Tie duties upon the exportation of money from Peru 
are so heavy as almost to amount to a prohibition, while the 
exportation of gold and silver ore is altogether prohibited 
upon pain of severe penalties; nevertheless great quantities 
are smuggled yearly, probably more than the amount ex- 
ported from any other country in the world. Nor is 
smuggling confined to merchantmen alone ; armed boats are 
frequently sent on expeditions by night by naval vessels, for 
the purpose of smuggling specie, and the health thus in- 
jured and the lives endangered of many valuable men and 
officers, where they could gain neither reward nor glory 
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by success, and wna reap wollen but i ignominy and dis- 
grace by detection and defeat. 

Yesterday morning, at 12 o’clock, it was “all hands up 
anchor, ahoy !” and we accordingly got under weigh, and 
stood out to sea, close hauled on a light wind from the south- 
ward, the ship moving along only at the rate of two miles an 
hour—our destination, Callao. The wind has continued since 
licht and baffling, this afternoon it fell calm, and I have been 
enjoying, by the light of the setting sun, one of the most 
magnificent scenes I ever witnessed ; consisting, first, of the 
Guanape Islands, piles of black and naked rock, about three 
miles from the ship, with their dark shadows hanging deep 
and motionless in the quiet mirror, upon which they them- 
selves repose, forming a gloomy contrast with its bright 
and waveless surface ; then, at a short distance beyond them, 
in extensive view a varied coast, presenting in its moun- 
tains and its valleys, every variety of the bold and beautiful; 
and still more distant, probably, a hundred miles away, yet 
portrayed in strong outlines against the sky, “the ever- 
lasting hills,” the Andes, with some of their loftiest peaks 
white with the snows of five thousand years, far above the 
highest clouds. While gazing on such imagery how do I 
long for the company of “ those I’ve left behind me” to par- 
ticipate in my feelings, in 

“‘ The exulting sense, the pulses mad’ning play, 
That thrills the wanderer of the trackless way,” 


when he beholds scenes and countries, descriptions of which 
have often formed the amusement and wonder of his youth, 
and of which his conceptions were like those of fairy land, 
thus standing before him in real and visible identity, as if 
his very childhood’s fancy had suddenly assumed a form 
and substance. It is at such moments, as the present, that 
the heart and mind, softened by the influence of the spirit 
of quietness and beauty that pervades the whole apparent 
world around—and that soul must be indeed cold, that is 
touched with no feeling of sympathy with a scene like this-— 
turns to the recollections of home and country, and many a 
prayer, uttered in an involuntary sigh, is breathed for the 
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safety and happiness of some loved being among the 
friends, from whom we are separated. Oh for some “ mes- 
senger-bird” of Heaven to answer us the question, * Do they 
love there yet ?” 


ON PICTURESQUE DESCRIPTION IN 
BOOKS OF TRAVELS, 


By Colonel Jackson of St. Petersburgh. Read before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 


Tue subject of this notice may possibly appear at first 
sight foreign to, or at least very indirectly connected with, 
geographical science ; nevertheless I hope to succeed in 
showing that propriety in the picturesque description of 
travels is by no means an object unworthy of attention. 

It will be generally admitted that a predilection for 
geographical knowledge is first acquired by the perusal of 
those extraordinary and surprising adventures of travellers 
which amuse our boyhood ; and is subsequently strengthened 
by the rational interest which we take in scenes, and men, 
and manners, differing essentially from all which meets our 
eye. Irom this interest in other scenes and other manners, 
the inquiring mind rises to the consideration of the causes, 
physical and moral, of the great diversity spread over the 
globe, and arrives ultimately at the grand object of specula- 
tion,—the advantages to be derived to mankind in general, 
and to our country in particular, from our acquired know- 
ledge. 

Our incipient acquaintance with the globe we inhabit 
being, therefore, to be traced to the allurements of pic- 
turesque description, its importance is evident. Indeed 
geography, as a science, has the disadvantage common to all 
other sciences, of being, when abstractly treated, dry and 
uninteresting to all but those who love it for itself; and it 
would, therefore, like all other sciences, be cultivated but by 
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a very few, were it not associated with attractive ac- 
cessories ; of which the principal is picturesque description. 
This not only arouses our attention but keeps it awake. It 
is the flowery margin by the way-side, which invites us to 
the path, and lures us insensibly on till we arrive at the goal, 
which a dreary and desolate road would have diverted us 
from attempting to reach. 

Not only then is picturesque description a necessary 
clement in the perfect composition of a book of travels, but 
works professedly on geographical science must borrow its 
assistance ; for though limited indeed the number of persons 
who peruse a treatise of geography, compared with the 
multitudes who greedily devour the relations of travellers, 
that number would still be infinitely less, if the compilers of 
these treatises did not admit into their descriptions of 
localities and habits, the lively pictures drawn by the 
authors, whose separate labors it is their province to com- 
bine and group into a perfect whole. 

This necessity of picturesque description is too well un- 
derstood for us to have any reason to complain of its being 
unemployed ; but we have much reason for discontent, both 
as to the choice of subjects and the manner of treating 
them. 

With regard to the subjects, they consist of all such as 
are susceptible of being, as it were, presented to the eye 
through the medium of words, and therefore, like pictures 
themselves, are sufficiently various to suit all kinds of tastes, 
and may like them be faulty or perfect in their execution. 
But though the particular tastes of men cause them to pre- 
fer particular subjects in painting, there is nevertheless a 
general taste, if I may so say, for certain subjects which af- 
fects almost all men alike, and of which almost all men are 
capable of judging. So is it with picturesque descriptions : 
they may, according to their respective objects, suit differ- 
ent tastes, but of these objects there is one particular class 
which interests all men, and of which all may judge. Of 
this class are all those scenes wherein the conduct and feel- 
ings of men are naturally represented. To interest the 
general reader, therefore, it is necessary that the writer of 
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travels pay particular attention to the picturesque in his 
descriptions of manners and customs and feelings. 

Feelings and actions, it may be thought, are not fit sub- 
jects of the picturesque, but they are strictly so, and are as 
susceptible of representation by picturesque description, as 
by the painter’s art. Any moral subject which a painter 
can treat so as to convey to our minds the particular con- 
duct and feelings of men in particular circumstances, are 
susceptible of being represented by a verbal picture. 

A cold detail of the usages of different nations, though 
the information may be exact and its result attended with 
utility, is far from having the same influence as when the 
personages are made to speak and act, as it were in our 
immediate presence. In the first case there is something 
vague and undefined which leaves us strangers to the secret 
motives of men, and we remain indifferent to actions of 
which we see neither the cause nor the eflect, without a 
degree of abstraction of which few are capable, and ef which 
fewer still are willing to uadergo the effort. Whereas, 
when we ourselves are made to assist and become actors in 
the various scenes of foreign manners, when we converse 
with the natives of different climes, sit in their family circles, 
sleep under their roofs, wander with their hunting parties, 
take part in their battles, assist at their domestic and public 
ceremonies, dance with them when gay, and mingle our 
tears with theirs in the hour of their sorrow ; then and then 
alone can we truly admire, grieve, sympathize with, or 
execrate the customs and the feelings we witness. Then 
and then only can we trace the various effects of various 
climates, laws, institutions and religions, distinguish what is 
national from what is adventitious or imposed, and learn 
what methods are most likely to succeed, either to civilize 
or improve what is defective in the people we examine, or 
to ensure those relations of amity which it may be our in- 
terest to cultivate. 

It is not sufficient to be told that a people are groaning 
under the accumulated horrors of slavery, nor even to be 
informed of the general details of these horrors. In their 
vague enumeration freemen cannot understand them nor 
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consequently sympathize. But a single picturesque de- 
scription, a single scene of the human sufferings incident to 
a state of absolute slavery, brought, as it were, palpably 
before our eyes, where we are made to see the anguish and 
hear the cries of the wretched victims of a remorseless op- 
pression; then our feelings are roused, our indignation is 
kindled, and we are prompted to take part in any thing 
which may be proposed for the emancipation of suffering 
innocence. 

What is here asserted of the case of slavery is equally 
true of every other, and, when we would paint the manners 
of mankind and the dispositions of various people, it is not 
suflicient to say generally that they are cruel or humane, 
or brave or cowardly, gay or serious, hospitable or unkindly, 
frank or reserved, modest or licentious, generous or inter- 
ested, indolent or industrious, tolerant or fanatic, intelligent 
or stupid, learned or ignorant, effeminate or bold and 
manly, &c.; but instances must be given, and not merely 
in the way of recital, but by making us assist as actors, or 
at least, as spectators, in such scenes as are best calculated 
to give us an intimate acquaintance with the people of whom 
we read. 

This requires much art and talent of a superior order, 
‘or while in such cases the narrator himself must be 
frequently an actor, he must avoid the fault, into which so 
many writers of travels have fallen, of making himself the 
principal personage of his tale. 

If from moral we descend to material objects, I would in 
like manner say, paint rather than describe. When we are 
told in general terms that houses are well built, that their 
interiors are comfortable, that the people display much taste 
in their adjustment; it is evident that every reader will 
judge of this comfort, this taste, &c., according to his own 
standard in such matters ; a standard probably different for 
every reader, and quite dissimilar to that of the writer. 

It is true that for many objects of the material kind real 
pictures or plates convey more and better at a single glance 
than the most accurate description, and the want of these 
is frequently a defect in many books of travels; but they 
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are attended with considerable expense, particularly if 
colored, which it were to be wished that such objects 
always were. Moreover, the drawings of a work should 
be intended only to assist in giving a more correct idea of 
objects mentioned in the text. Plates are wanting in life 
and movement. It is the business of the text to animate the 
scene, to warm the landscape, to make the figures move and 
speak. 

Many travellers have a very mistaken notion of pic- 
turesque description, and if some are too vague and unde- 
fined, others, on the contrary, are prolix to excess, and 
from a desire of bringing the minutest objects before the eye 
of the reader, present a confused accumulation in which 
neither the whole nor the particulars are to be distinctly 
seen. This is particularly the case with regard to the des- 
cription of views. The traveller, seated on some lofty 
eminence, discovers a vast horizon. Here the sea—a port 
—a city rising in form of an amphitheatre, and crowned 
with a citadel; there a range of hills, rising in succession, 
displaying at intervals its loftiest peaks ; at his feet, a river 
winding through the valley, fertilizing its meadows, and im- 
pelling its mills; on his right a ruined castle; on his left an 
awful precipice and a roaring torrent, and behind another 
valley spreading away in faint perspective. What traveller 
has not admired scenes like this? Every country almost 
has many such; therefore to make it local, every circum- 
stance of the sea, of its port, of the town, of the citadel, the 
individual mountains of the chain, the breadth and windings 
of the river, the dimensions of the valley through which it 
runs, the various produce of its fields, the mills, the farms, 
the villages, the churches, the trees, the laborers, the cattle, 
the color and the nature of the ruin on his right hand, the 
abyss on his left, the cataract, its noise, its foam, its cloud of 
spray, its rainbows, the screeching birds that hover over- 
head, the valley behind, all, all is described with the minu- 
test exactness. But though the traveller be at leisure to 
sit the live-long day upon his rocky eminence admiring, 
amused, and interested, as he directs his attention first to 
one, then to another object, he should remember that the 
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pages of his description are soon run over, and that from 
the very details by which he thought to captivate attention, 
and fix the locality in the reader’s mind, a confusion is oc- 
casioned which leaves no distinct idea at all. 

When we consider that even the best description of 
scenery, | mean such as is best calculated to form a distinct 
image in the mind, fails in precision, and that the image, if 
it were painted by twenty different readers, would probably 
be different with each, we must remain convinced how 
futile is the endeavor to do aught else in this respect than 
convey a general idea,—I mean a general idea of the par- 
ticular scene. And herein lies the difficulty ; for the idea, 
though general with regard to details, must be precise with 
regard to peculiarity of the whole. The grand art is in 
seizing the most striking peculiarity of the landscape, 
whether derived from natural causes or from human in- 
dustry. And as a rule,I think it may be laid down, that, 
generally speaking, that peculiarity will be found in the first 
impression produced on the first glance. It is this impres- 
sion, then, that must be recorded and transmitted, and if 
some of the details can be conveyed by the assistance of 
drawings it is well, if not, they must be but slightly touched 
in the text. 

Much of the effect of a landscape depends on the nature 
of the vegetation peculiar to the country or to the spot, but 
it is not in painting the landscape generally that the form, 
the color, the height, &c., of the trees, should be minutely 
detailed. This is best done, if necessary, in the botanical 
details of the voyage, or may be incidentally introduced in 
some part of the work where the object is not to represent 
an extensive view. 

Individual features of a landscape may be more parti- 
cularly described when they are the sole objects to be re- 
presented, but even here care must be taken to avoid 
minutie. A lake is better conceived when we are told, for 
instance, that it is hemmed in on all sides by lofty and pre- 
cipitous mountains, whose shades give a gloomy tint to the 
waters below, than if the length, and breadth, and sinuosities 
of the lake, the height, and nature, and form of each parti- 
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cular mountain by name—the several kinds of trees by 
which they may be clothed, were given in detail.* Tor 
the reader pictures an imaginary scene, and imagination is 
by its nature so fugitive, that when we consider one part of 
the picture it forms, the other has already fled, and the 
whole is no longer seizable ; whereas the simple picture is 
retained in its integrity, and the impression is more per- 
manent. Another error, not uncommon, is to imagine that 
picturesque description refers only to those objects which by 
painters are termed picturesque. Dr. Syntax may look out 
exclusively for such, but with the traveller picturesque des- 
cription should have a much wider signification ; and if he 
set before our view a dreary desert without a shrub, in all 
its nudity, its bleak and desolate expanse, his description is 
picturesque. Such scenes, be it observed, are best painted 
by the moral feelings they inspire. 

It is with the description of a landscape as with music, 
the chief charm of both is in association. Melody is of it- 
self agreeable to the ear, and a rich and varied landscape 
pleasing to the eye; but it is only when the harmony of 
sounds finds an echo in the feelings, and when the scenes 
we contemplate connect themselves in our minds with the 
happiness or misery of those who inhabit them, that they 
have any real interest. Hence, descriptions of scenery in 
a book of travels, if they be merely thrown in, as is too 
often the case, to fill up or to amuse the fancy, are of little 
value ; whereas, when their object is to excite our sym- 
pathy for the natural disadvantages under which certain 
nations labor, or to point out the peculiar blessings which a 
fine country affords, together with the moral influence in 
both cases over the minds, the dispositions, and characters 
of men, then they rise in importance, and add fresh interest 
to the travelier’s narration. 

Every attentive observer will find a great analogy be- 
tween the generai aspect of a country and the temper and 
sentiments of its inhabitants, independent of the immediate 


* It must be remembered, we are speaking of picturesque descrip- 
tions, and not of those details necessary when our object is physical 


geography. 
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influence of climate ; and whenever this analogy is found not 
to exist, the cause of the anomaly will generally be discov- 
ered in a forced and unnatural organization of the social 
state. Indeed, there can hardly be a greater proof of a bad 
administration than when we sce a rich and fertile country, 
abounding in all the lavish beauties of lovely scenery, inhab- 
ited by people of a gloomy and unsocial character. 

Much curious speculation might be made on this matter, 
and a great deal might be written on the subject of pic- 
turesque description. We have examples in abundance of 
its abuses and defects, and have also a few models of excel- 
lence in this part of travel-writing. To enlarge upon the 
subject here, however, would be to occupy a space which 
must be reserved for subjects of greater interest. Before 
concluding, however, I will say one word on the subject of 
the expressions made use of in description. 

Whenever we are forcibly struck with any scene, moral 
or material, our sentiments are generally exaggerated, and 
if we write while the impression is still strong, our language 
naturally partakes of the exaltation of our feelings. Hence 
is to be traced many of those highly-colored descriptions 
which as they are seldom correct, are so much the more 
dangerous as they delight us more. True to the expres- 
sion of his feelings, the writer had no intention to deceive ; 
his descriptions are nevertheless exaggerated, and when 
discovered to be so he loses all the influence of authority. 

To write so as to make others feel we must feel our- 
selves, but eloquence to be persuasive need not be florid, 
and description to be striking need not be exaggerated. 
Simplicity is often a beauty, and false coloring destroys 
the effect of the most beautiful objects. There are certain 
things which neither words nor the ablest efforts of the pen- 
cil can ever faithfully represent. Whenever a writer, there- 
fore, attempts to bring such before us by multiplying 
epithets and metaphors, and by racking his brain for words 
of imitative harmony, he only shows his want of taste and 
judgment. This is a very common fault and should be 
guarded against. 

There is in most kinds of writing of the present day an 
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exaggeration of sentiment, an effort at originality at any 
price, an unnatural strain of language, subversive alike of 
pure morals, of refined taste, and of correct judgment. But 
surely books of travels should not have caught the infec- 
tion. Travellers should deal in facts, and in their laudable 
endeavors to interest and amuse while they instruct, they 
should never forget the dignity of their mission, nor con- 
descend to sacrifice truth and elegance to the absurd exi- 
gencies of a corrupted taste. 

Never perhaps were books of travel so much read as 
now. ‘This has induced every tourist to give to the world 
the account of his rambles under all kinds of titles. The 
corruption of that kind of writing has followed as a natural 
consequence. If therefore we would wish accounts of tra- 
vels and voyages, those elements of geographical science, to 
maintain their proper station in the estimation of enlight- 
ened Europe, we cannot too strongly recommend attention to 
that most attractive part of such accounts—PicTruREsQqUE 
Descriptions. 





RAMBLES OF CHRISTOPHER GRUM. 
NO. V. 


“ Now rest thee here, my gondolier, 

Hush, hush, for up I go 

To climb yon light balcony’s height, 
While thou keep’st watch below: 

Ah! did we take, for Heaven above, 
But half such pains as we 

Take day and night for Woman’s love, 
What angels we should be !” 


Anp what very devils we are! It has often struck me 
that one half of mankind were made for no other purpose 
than to bring sin, shame and all manner of disquiet upon 
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the other half. Were it not for the iniquities of some, 
what a quiet time, for goodly meditation, others might have— 
and how pleasantly might they arrange matters of conscience, 
within their own bosoms, were it not for the sin and scan- 
dal their neighbors bring upon them. O man! thou art 
a sinful creature, especially if wise: folly covereth many 
with a cloak of innocence ; and happy are they who steer 
clear of wickedness from a want of sufficient knowledge to 
be guilty. 

And woman too! thou art the proximate cause of all. 
Were it not for gondoliers, balconies, guitars and thee, how 
much misery might a prudent man escape in this world ; 
and, if, instead of praying /o thee, he should say his prayers 
without thee, how it would lighten his passage to the nert— 
and what an angel he would be! Canonization was the first 
order of Christian knighthood, and though, the Fathers of 
old, did not wear it, at their button holes, like members of 
the Legion of Honor, yet they carried the saintly title to 
their graves with them, as an earthly token of having with- 
stood temptation and sin——woman and her wiles. 

“ Bah! Mr. Grum—knowest thou not, that it is a trick 
of mankind, when they outlive their passions and sensi- 
bilities, to turn economists on morality, and wanting the 
power themselves to enjoy, to hate and anathematize the en- 
joyments of others? It is a happy period of life, Christopher, 
when the moral and the physical temperaments are in equili- 
brio, when the young blood no longer runs madly through the 
body, spurring to adventure, rushing on to folly and over- 
coming, by the impetus which youth and imagination be- 
stow, all the fine mora! resolutions, that, previously, might 
have been formed. Here am I, Jack Clewline, at the ma- 
ture age of three score years and ten”—* Three score and 
ten, Mr. Clewline!”) “ Ah! a slight mistake, Kit; I have 
been reading the Psalmist of late, and thinking of life’s allot- 
ment ticket—but divide it by two, if vou please, and, as it is 
dead reckoning, allow a few vears for overlogging.—Well. 
Thirty and odd am I, twenty of which have been spent un- 
der water, backing and filling between a steerage, cock-pit 
and wardroom; so I begin to think that the bilge water 
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regions have made a decidedly bad impression upon my 
countenance—” and he smoothed down, with his fingers, a 
pair of cheeks, as rosy, as rotund, and as free from the lines 
of care, as ever labored hard, in the service of a merry soul. 
“A bad thing that, to live under water so long; it gives 
one such an aversion to it: but I have, now, arrived at that 
age in which I would not doa foolish thing for the world. 
None of your short glass, thirteen knot, running clear off the 
reel work, for 11e now. Deliberation, deduction, and sound 
sense must precede all my acts hereafter: the physical 
must be subject to the moral, fluids to solids, and the entire, 
equilibrated person of Jack Clewline to the lovely Rosetta 
C———. Ihave received a letter from her to-day, Kit.” 
“ The deuce you have.” “ No, not two, only one ; the deuce 
is yet to come: when we return to Valparaiso, your friend 
will become a married man.” “Then the deuce will cer- 
tainly come, when the deliberative, deducting, equilibrative, 
philosophic Clewline perpetrates the crime of Matrimony. 
Not do a foolish thing for the world? Good. If a few 
months of married life give not thine equilibrium a cant, 
friend Jack, then is there little virtue in worldly observa- 
tion.” But Jack deigned no reply: he crossed his arms un- 
der the skirts of his coat, and walked forward, with an air 
of superlative complacency and wisdom, humming that 
lovely little ditty, “ Yo quiere casar me,” as much as to say, 
the matter is settled. 

One thing have I observed, in my rambles through life, 
that a man may be dissuaded either by reason, fear or ava- 
rice, from the pursuit of any object, but one, and that one, is 
matrimony. When he makes up his mind to marry, marry 
he will; and his will becomes as absolute and unchangeable, 
as that of the “ maids and purseians.” Yet with all its dis- 
quietudes a married state is a comfortable and honorable 
one. I mean to him, who, from day to day, and year to 
year, can warm up his affections, in the sunshine of an affec- 
tionate wife’s smiles, and for want of better employment on 
a stormy afternoon, can sit by his own fireside, and rock to 
sleep his little household gods. But an amphibious animal, 
like a naval officer, enjoys but the half of a domestic life: 
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the other half is spent midst storms and strangers—his chil- 
dren forget his features, and the little fellow who lay nest- 
ling on his mother’s bosom, when papa set out on a cruise, 
will, upon his return, be spinning his top, or playing at 
marbles in the hall, and, instead of receiving the caresses of a 
long absent parent, will run screaming to his mamma, for 
protection from the strange man! A pretty picture, this, in- 
deed—and, were it not that two or three little Grums might 
suffer in their gastronomic operations, by an excess of 
parental affection, hang me, if their father Christopher 
should not cut the service at once, and stay at home 
all the rest of his days, merely to improve their acquaint- 
ance. 

Naval officers have a foolish propensity for falling into 
love and its consequences, immediately on landing in their 
own country, after a long cruise. The japanned, copper- 
colored, and palm-oiled beauties of foreign climes, whom they 
have been accustomed to look upon for years, lower the es- 
timate of female charms so much, that the most ordinary 
woman at home appears fascinating ; and those poor fel- 
lows, who are not armed with Clewline’s deliberative, equili- 
brating system of prudence, strike their flags at once: too 
often, alas! to some accomplished, lovely creatures—*“ who 
cannot pay their own mess bills!” But maugre such a trifle ; 
when selfish and sordid calculations take possession of a 
sailor, then has he lost half the chivalry and noble feeling of 
his profession. 

The wife of an officer pays dearly for her pre-eminence, 
by years of anxiety, fear, and the virtual widowhood of the 
heart. The wife of the common sailor too, in many instances, 
feels her loneliness as sensibly. An incident illustrative of 
this occurred on the day of our departure from New-York. 
It was on a Sunday, in the latter part of May, and such a 
day as peculiarly belongs to this climate and season, beauti- 
fully calm and mild, all sunshine and flowers. We lay at 
anchor, about half a mile from the Battery, having a full view 
of that sea-washed and enchanting promenade, on the one 
side, and the battle-famed heights of Brooklynon the other. 
Governor’s Island, round and plump as a flower-pot, with its 
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encircling poplars and white military cottages was on the 
lee; to the windward, were the ancient City of Jersey and 
the thrice-renowned village of Hoboken; while in the back 
ground, enclosing the scene, Staten Island hid its green and 
lofty summit in the sleepy clouds, its base sprinkled 
around with pavillions, quarantine hospitals, little ala- 
baster-like cottages of city aldermen, and its white-painted 
village, gently sloping down to the water’s edge ; the whole 
view being terminated by the Narrows—a mountain gap— 
the outlet to the noble Hudson and the northern lakes, 
opening a grand and everlasting vista to the ocean. 

An Italian is enthusiastic when he speaks of the Bay of 
Naples—well then may an American glory in the unrivalled 
and associate splendors of the bay of New-York. Emerald 
girt islands rising up to the surface like oases in the desert 
of waters—ships ever gliding by each other like beauties in 
a contra-dance—steam-boats, unequalled, in any other part 
of the world, incessantly spouting their noisy spray like 
whales in the ocean—a city outstriding political calculation, 
and second only on the globe for commercial enterprize, 
and floating over the whole, as the symbol of man’s birth- 
riglit dignity, the star-spangled banner of our happy, happy 
country ! 

All hands called rather early in the morning, unu- 
sual bustle upon deck, and seeming preparation to weigh 
anchor, gave notice of a speedy departure. The anchor was 
weighed, and topsails sheeted home ; but the breeze lulling, the 
anchor was dropped again, and we remained for the next tide. 
Eventually, | was not sorry for this disappointment, as it 
afforded me an opportunity—a painful one it is true—of wit- 
nessing an aflecting seperation. 

A little before noon, | discovered a boat shoving off 
from the Battery—a sinall sail was set, when she got out in 
the stream, and she laid her course for our ship. I took the 
spy glass, and thought I saw the folds of a woman’s dress 
in the stern sheets. The object of the visit, at once struck 
my mind; and I determined to remain on the quarter deck, 
till the boat should come along side. [I was not long in sus- 
pense—the little thing came gliding along, through the 
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smooth waters, like a “thing of life,’ and performed 
her simple evolutions with as much grace, and less tacking 
and sail, than the trimmest built belle that scuds down Broad- 
way. Iwas not the only individual who gazed intently 
upon the approaching visitant ; there was one other, and 
there he stood on the forecastle, a fine looking man of thirty, 
his arms carelessly folded across his breast, apparently in 
the most tremulous state of observation. As the boat 
rounded to, under the stern of the ship, Johnson, for that 
was our observer’s name, disappeared in a moment from the 
forecastle, and stood at one of the larboard ports, leaning 
anxiously upon a gun. Presently the boat was alongside : 
in the stern sat a female, neatly dressed, her head leaning 
forward, and face totally concealed, and, what had escaped my 
observation, till that moment, a fine looking boy about five 
years old by her side—a little blue cap in his hand, and a 
profusion of rich curls floating over his innocent face. 

Johnson looked through the port ; the boy saw him, and 
with a shout of joy, dropping his cap, he stood up in the boat, 
and clapped his little hands, crying “ Father, Father!” The 
woman, apparently unconscious of every surrounding ob- 
ject, till startled into sensibility by the shouting of the boy, 
raised her head, and though far, too far from the ship, to 
embrace any thing it contained, mutely extended her 
arms towards her husband; but too short for her object 
—they dropped on the neck of her boy. Johnson moved 
not—spoke not, but the tears flowed down his manly 
cheeks, till, as if ashamed of the weakness, he lowered his 
face on his arm, still resiing on the gun, and stood enve- 
loped in his own misery. The boat was ordered to keep 
off, and Johnson roused by the command, cast his eyes—I 
shall never forget their expression—upon his wife and child, 
and exclaimed, * My Mmma, my boy!” The sentinel was 
moved, and turned his head aside; and the boatman, en- 
couraged by that litule bit of humanitv again approached. 

I now had a fair opporiunity of seeing this affectionate 
womazy’s face ;—it was not what is generally called beautiful, 
but clear, regular, and highly expressive ; and her mild blue 
eye, afloat in the tears of conjugal love, possessed a charm, in 
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my feelings, incalculably superior to a display of diamonds, 
or the whole paraphernalia of a jeweller’s shop. “Emma, 
my dear Emma, you cannot come on board,” cried John- 
son, “I wish you had spared both me and yourself this 
visit—God protect you and my boy until I return, farewell !” 
and he put his hand to his lips, whilst poor Emma, debarred 
from even touching her husband, in the agony of utter de- 
solation, wildly exclaimed, “ O God !” and fell back in the 
boat. It shoved off—I saw the boatman raise water in his 
hand, and sprinkle it over the pallid face of the senseless, 
broken-hearted woman—I heard the shrieks of the little boy 
exclaiming, his mother, his poor mother was dead—I turned 
to Johnson, there he stood in the same attitude and place, 
his eyes rivetted on the boat as it faded in the distance ; he 
shed not a tear, but his lips were compressed, his face was 
deadly pale, and—but my soul sickened at the sight, I 
could look no longer, and hastily retreated from the deck. 
Had I been alone at the moment, I could have wept like 
avery child. * * * * 

Six months afterwards, our ship lay abreast the town of 
Guayaquil. General Flores was besieging the city; and 
the night he took it by assault, one of the cutters was sent 
ashore to bring off our consul. In the act of shoving 
from the mole, she was fired into, and the two bowmen 
shot. One of these was poor Johnson—the fore part of his 
skull was shot away, and six balls passed through his body : 
God was the only protector left for poor Emma and her 
boy ! 

But a truce to love and sentiment—sentiment! an in- 
sipid enough little flower of itself, by the way, unless 
sprinkled over with the essence of fine words, and worn as 
a head ornament by a pretty woman. Any dull, prosaic, 
or pulpitical composition is more acceptable to sensible, 
serious people than the everlasting tic douloureux of the 
affections. “Alas! Christopher, thou art neither of the 
serious nor the sensible; thou hatest both gravity and wisdom ; 
more especially if the subjects be either death or economy, 
to which, Heaven knows, thou and thy friend Clewline 
have a cordial aversion.” 
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Have patience, reader, till we return from the lee-coast, 
and then we promise to carry thee to Lima, and show thee 
what may be worth seeing in that renowned, but now faded, 
and immoral city. At this time, Gamarra, the President, is 
quelling a riot at Cuzco, and his wife is just as busy in kick- 
ing one up in Lima. A singular and courageous woman is 
madam Gamarra, and many a hen-pecked husband consoles 
himself with the reflection, that even the President of the 
Republic has to acknowledge, with grace, a wife’s superior 
wisdom and government. 

Madam Gamarra assumes the title and dress of a colonel, 
and, frequently, has she led a sortié in person, against the 
troops of the castles. She attributes all the difficulties in 
the country to the intermeddling of foreigners—(some truth 
in this)—and she has modestly assured these Gentlemen in 
a Bando, that, upon her husband’s return from Cuzco, she 
will condescend “to paper her drawing room with their 
skins !” This being the situation of matters within the walls 
of Lima, we have concluded to postpone our visit, and stay 
without, not having the slightest inclination to meddle our- 
selves with Madam Gamarra’s concerns, and no ambition 
whatever to have our skin posted on her wall, and labelled 
“ C. Grum,” merely to satisfy the vengeance of a Virago. 

This being January, and the most pleasant season of the 
year, families are flocking into Callao from the interior—the 
civil war notwithstanding—to enjoy the greatest luxury of 
a tropical climate, that of sea bathing. The bathing season 
continues till the last of April, during which time the streets 
present a very lively appearance. Coaches, like those in the 
United States, are constantly passing to and from Lima ; and 
volantes full of Limanian ladies, drive rapidly over the rough 
pavement, while their husbands or fathers, are on horseback 
alongside, with the graceful poncho thrown loosely over the 
shoulders and floating in the afternoon sea-breeze— Manilla 
hats shading their bronzed faces, and the ever-worn, and 
monstrously large, Spanish spur encumbering their heels. 
The men in Peru ride on horseback with an ease and 
gracefulness unrivalled; the women no less so, the atti- 
tude in both being the same. ‘The riding astride, too, 
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favors the exhibition of the nice white muslin pantelet, 
gathered, “a la Turque,” and frilled a little above the ankle: 
the latter incased in a silk stocking, and the foot—Oh! the 
beautiful foot of a Peruvian lady—always fitted in a satin 
or embroidered shoe. Few countries can present, in an un- 
compressed and healthy state, such delicately small feet and 
ankles, as are to be found generally on this coast: and the 
reason is, I presume, the very little use, except in dancing, 
to which they are applied. 

The upper end of the Pescadores is the real Almandral 
of Callao. On one side, the surf dashes its noisy spray 
against the spiles and leading ropes of the mat huts annually 
erected for the bathers—at the termination of the street, on 
the other, is a “ Santa Cruz,” erected a few years ago on the 
precise spot in which the devil was seen dancing one even- 
ing, by hundreds of astonished spectators. The descrip- 
tion, which the Cholos give of his Satanic majesty, accords, 
in a wondrous manner, with that of Professor Porson, who 
saw him on the side of a Scottish mountain— 


*‘ His coat was black, and his breches were blue, 
With a hole behind where his tail came through : 
And he scampered over the plain, 
And over the hill and over the dale, 
And backwards and forwards he switched his long tail, 
Asa gentleman switches his cane.” 


Now the only difference in the description is, that the Cho- 
Jos say his breeches were of a flaming red; that he wore a 
long black cue tied round with yellow ribbon; while a sul- 
pher-colored poncho was thrown over his black coat, and he 
carried his tail in his hand, beating time with it on his thigh, 
as he danced in the most graceful style, a fandango of the 


country. 

Both Professor Porson and the Cholos describe the cos- 
tume after the most approved fashion of their own people, 
which is very natural and probably true, as we all well 
know that the d—I comes in questionable shapes—under 
false colors —and always in that peculiar habit which is 
most apt to deceive poor sinners. Well, a church is about 
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to be erected on the spot, where the cross now stands, com- 
memorative of the wonderful event, as also to prevent any 
such like indecent exhibitions of his satanity for the future. 
I walked upon, and around, the identical spot myself—hav- 
ing the /ow and curious propensity of sight seeing, and of 
touching the earth trodden by great men before me. How 
contagious is the example of the great? ever since the 
memorable day aforementioned, the Fishermen’s street has 
been the liveliest, dancing, jiggery place in the world. 

The most celebrated rendezvous for officers and loun- 
gers was at the house of poor Tom Harvey in the Calle del 
General Orbegozo—afterwards Salavera street, and now 
that of Santa Cruz, 1 suppose: a prudent system this, of 
changing the name of a street as the republic changes mas- 
ters, and one that might profitably be imitated in more 
peaceful countries. Poor Tom Harvey! he was a jolly 
soul for an old Bachelor—a Coxwain of Admiral Coch- 
rane’s during the war of Independence—a coaster after it. 
Next he aspired to the mastership of a Fonda and billiard- 
room, and made many friends and plenty of money; but, 
for want of a wife to take care of it, took himself one morn- 
ing into his back piazza, which perched upon spiles over- 
hung the sea, and after waiting till the fog cleared away, 
and the sun bestowed upon him a parting smile, hung his 
watch on a nail, that the chyrstal might not be broken, then 
jumped down on the rocks and the surf beneath, and broke 
his own neck, The malicious said that he was drunk ; but 
the sensible part of community, who, when they investigate 
their neighbor’s affairs, always ferret out the ¢rue cause of 
an effect, adjudged, that, as poor Tom’s prosperity in life no 
longer suflered him to live without a wife, and as his 
knowledge of human nature and his own infirmities perem- 
torily forbade such an accommodation, he was cogitating the 
matter, whilst leaning from the balcony, and, in balancing 
the pros and cons in his mind, lost the balance of his 
body, and thus escaped a calamity, by falling into a catas- 
trophe ! 

Ah! woman, of how many such accidents art thou the 
occasion? What a pretty little amusement it is to thee to 
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dip thy pen in prussic acid, and sign the death warrant of a 
fellow creature by a refusal of his affections, and, some- 
times, alas! by an acceptance. Well hath the poet said— 


“There is no living with thee, nor without thee.” 


After playing a rub or two of billiards, and pocketing 
Clewline successfully—a thing not easily accomplished by 
a small man—we got us a pair of horses and started for a 
ride to the lovely village of Magdelena, about a league 
and a half from Callao. Why is it that sailors are so fre- 
quently unfortunate in their equestrian excursions? Be- 
cause they steer a horse as they would a ship; when they 
wish his head to go to starboard, they put the bridle a port, 
and thus come plump against the thing they are endeavor- 
ing to steer from. In this manner they fall foul of every 
thing in their course, and at last are hove over the bows, 
and bring up on a stone or in a mud puddle. I would 
advise ol/ salts always to ride jacks, for as they are sure 
to go the contrary way from that which you wish, they 
may be steered nautically, without any serious injury—to 
thick skulls in particular. 

Onwards we jogged after paying a medio at the ¢oll- 
gale. What, a toll-gate in Peru? Yes, dear reader, just 
the outside of the town of Callao on the Lima road, and 
the only one, perhaps, in South America; this one had 
been invented within the last six months. A company was 
formed for the purpose of building a railroad to Lima, but 
the Arricros, or muleteers, who transport all the goods from 
the port on the backs of mules and asses, kicked up such a 
row when they were informed that a railroad would 
entirely supersede their hereditary vocation, that it was 
immediately agreed upon to modify it into a turnpike. 
A good one is now being made, but it will be along time 
before the sand, pebbles, and stones aggregate and solidize : 
there being no rain, and the dews not sufficient for that 
purpose. The road, however, might and should be watered 
every day, from the numerous streams that intersect the 
plain in every direction, for the purpose of irrigation. 
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A railroad might be made with the greatest facility and 
cheapness between Callao and Lima, the difference in 
height from the level of the sea being only six hundred feet, 
and the distance seven miles ; so that the whole road would 
be but an inclined plane, nearly as good as a dead level— 
for a locomotive of much power can ascend ninety feet in 
a mile, without very sensibly impeding its ordinary velocity. 
But the people are not yet prepared for railroads, more 
than they are for steam boats, neither of which will be in 
successful operation in Peru for a century to come. 

We passed through the ruins of Bella Vista, rendered 
such by General Rodil with the guns of the castles, at the 
time Bolivar and the patriot army were throwing up en- 
trenchments before its walls. Its fine and spacious square 
presents a solitary appearance, the church looks neat, but 
the greater number of the houses are deserted, the doors 
closed and the painted stucco and mud friezes are falling 
from their high places. Here and there, you see a squalid 
looking Cholo and Choleta sitting at the doors of their 
ranchos, smoking, or grinding corn between two smooth 
stones, their little dingy offspring, pefecidy naked, running 
through the streets, or gazing in at the pulperia at the 
corner, where a few wenches and negroes are drinking 
chicha and dancing the “ samba cueca.” 

Every place is celebrated for something, and Bella 
Vista for its dogs. It produces a greater quantity of these 
animals, and of a more ferocious kind, than any other part 
of the world. It is a fact that in all deserted places, cats 
and dogs are the last to evacuate—how they live here, it is 
difficult to tell. No person feeds them; I presume, how- 
ever, their genius has taught them by this time to follow 
the glorious example of men, and live upon one another. 
On the outskirts of Bella Vista is—or rather is what was, 
during the Spanish reign—a magnificient estate, the en- 
circling wall of which, built with adobes on a stone founda- 
tion, cost the large sum of ninety-five thousand dollars. It 
was the intention of the proprietor to have planted the 
enclosure with all kinds of fruit trees, and for their protec- 
tion from robbery he built the wall; but—never buy fur- 
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niture till you have a house to put it in—the revolution 
broke out, éhe trees were never planted, and the wall now is 
only useful in keeping within bounds the fat bullocks of 
Senior Ellis, the Contador, who supplies beef and vegetables 
to the American, English, and French squadrons. 

A little farther on, the road passes between two of 
those celebrated mounds, known by the name of Oacas in 
Spanish South America, and the which, baffle all the lore of 
the antiquarian. They correspond exactly, in design, with 
the pyramids of Egypt—the purposes to which they were 
applied, and perhaps the ¢ime of their erection. One of 
these oacas is but a few yards from the road on the right 
hand side, the other opposite and half a mile distant. 
These mounds are numerous about Lima; every direction 
in which the eye turns, their rugged and uneven apices may 
be observed, breaking the quiet line of the horizon, and 
giving a sepulchral appearance to the country round about. 
Formerly they, doubtless, were the burial places of the 
natives, and also their fortifications in war. All that I have 
seen are quadrangular, covering a superficies at the base 
of about half an acre, and mounting with a gradual slope 
to the height of one hundred, and, frequently, one hundred 
and fifty feet. Sometimes the sides are inclined planes, 
but more often shelved like a stair-case. The walls of the 
outside are built with masses of dried clay and pebbles 
about ten feet square, and, then, the whole centre is filled in 
with the same material unprepared, so that they appear, at 
first sight, as solid, isolated, but manufactured hills, without 
apparent purpose and but little design. They are generally 
built upon a plain, and have but one narrow, precipitous, 
and military looking pass for ascent—and though formed of 
such soluble material, as sun-dried adobes, yet they will last 
through time. Three such seasons, as usually obtain in 
Columbia, would wash them away, and leave but a scanty 
memorial behind, but in the climate of Peru, where the 
only moisture is dew, they are as lasting as the pyramids 
of Egypt. 

The largest Oaca on the coast is that between Huan- 
chaco and Truxillo, in which large quantities of gold have 
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lately been found. Those about Lima have been dug for the 
like purpose, but with a less profitable result ; they all con- 
tain, however, ancient and remarkably well finished articles 
of pottery, with numberless skeletons, the last of which 
plainly show their original use to have been that of ceme- 
teries. The works of ancient structure which come to light 
in Peru, prove that its former possessors were in a great 
measure a civilized people, but of this more in another 
place. We shall merely remark, here, that their miserable 
descendants are yet the victims of military oppression—no 
white man is ever found in the ranks—the poor Cholos do 
all the fighting, they alone compose the common soldiery, and 
are the instruments of the country’s ephemeral revolutions. 

The church of Magdelena now hove in sight, standing 
at the outer edge of a beautiful garden, from which grateful 
perfumes were wafted and invaded our dusty olfactories. 
A small, but rapid, stream runs before it in a nicely paved 
canal, and an attached wing in front, forms the cottage of 
the village Padre, who in addition to his clerical duties, 
occupies his leisure hours in an extensive parterre, which 
produces all kinds of flowers. The good Father sells well- 
assorted boquets every Sunday, and thus procures by his 
own industry a subsistance, which the impoverished state of 
the church, all over the country, could not of itself afford 
him. What vanity exists, but is of some kind of use? the 
whims, the caprices of the rich afford maintenance to the 
poor; the vanity of woman occupieth half the mechanics in 
the world for her own paraphernalia ; the vanity she pro- 
duceth in others employeth the rest. No woman, here, 
however beautiful, is ever in her own opinion or that of 
her admirers sufficiently adorned, without a few gay and 
fresh flowers stuck in her hair—then does she move like a 
May-queen indeed, her head being crowned with nature’s 
garland. Who but a Spanish woman can present you a 
flower with so much grace? Who can drop one, as if by 
accident, with so much naiveté? O lovely Melchorita! the 
little rose, you dropped in the church of San Augustine, is 
yet as fragrant in a certain bosom, as the memory of your 
gentleness and beauty. 
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The coup d’oeil of the square is very village like and 
pleasing—on two sides are the common houses of the coun- 
try, on the third is a high wall—overtopped with the pear, the 
olive, the plantain, and trained down its side the fine Italia 
grape—whilst the last side of the quadrada is entirely occu- 
pied by a beautiful villa, surmounted with an observatory, 
and backed by a most delicious garden. This house was 
built many years ago by a Spanish viceroy. In latter times, 
it was used by Gen. Bolivar when he invested Callao; and 
now is the summer residence of the French chargé des 
affaires at Lima. The room and bedstead which Bolivar 
occupied are kept scrupulously neat, and shown to strangers 
as objects of veneration. That truly great man passed, from 
the midst of his labors and enemies, at the same time—he 
well knew the people whom he liberated, and the stern code 
by which they should, from necessity, be ruled. His ambi- 
tion was not personal ; he commenced his military life with 
a large fortune, and ended his nutural one in poverty. His 
memory will acquire general veneration, by time and com- 
parison with the selfish, aggrandizing system of the present 
military despots, who curse, with their fatherly care, the 
fertile states, the hero conquered. 

Our attention was drawn from the melancholy remem- 
brance of him, who, now, lies in “Santa Martha,” to the 
observance of a family group that just passed by us, through 
the house into the garden. There were the old gentleman 
in black, and his son in all other colors—a lady in mourning 
with two or three gaily dressed ninas, and some beautiful 
children. All the children in this country are handsome. 
J have scarcely ever seen one deformed. The reason is 
obvious ; they ever have free exercise in the open air with- 
out check or restraint; they are never corsetted, in after 
years, and hence arise the cause of their peculiar grace and 
easy movement. How unlike are the children of our coun- 
try: whilst infants, almost, they are squeezed up into 
fashionable dimensions, and as soon as they get oul of 
swathing clothes, are put up, and incased in machinery ! 
Compression destroys natural development and beauty of 
outline. Who has ever seen a lady, who /aced tight/y, the 
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mother at a healthy child | ? oA point off your course, Kit: 
come here,” and Clewline took my arm, and we followed in 
the wake of the preceding family group. The girls were 
floating like nymphs along the shaded walks, and through 
the orange grove. “ How sweet the air of this delicious 
garden,” quoth Jack, “ take of your hat, and let the mingled 
perfumes steal through your hair, and play around your 
forehead. What a place to make love in! Not a ray from 
the sun can steal through the boughs of these thickly foliated 
orange walks—see how the Italia grapes hang in such bac- 
chanalian bunches through the lattice work of that summer 
house, and all around are decapitated pisca jars, containing 
every indigenous and exotic flower that can please the 
fancy. How nicely those yellow-leaved jessamines blend 
their sweet heads with that modest and retiring sensitive 
plant-—but there, Kit, see the sweetest plant in nature !”—as 
a beautiful little girl of six years came running along the 
walk where we stood, her hands full of flowers, her little 
Manilla hat thrown back on her shoulders and held by a 
ribbon under her chin, whilst her finely curled chesnut hair 
as it ilew over her face, shaded eyes like a Madonna, and 
imparted a fairy grace to the innocent creature. 

I took her up in my arms and kissed the dear child 
almost with a father’s tenderness. In the midst of my 
embraces the old gentleman appeared—he came forward 
seemingly much pleased with my attention to his litile 
grand-daughter, and saluting us as a Spaniard (he soon 
let us know he was an European) always salutes you, in 
the most open and polite manner, led us to the summer- 
house where the ladies sat, and introduced us to Las Seno- 
ritas Juanita, Patita, Melchorita, and his daug/hier Dolorita, 
the mother of my little favorite, and of two other fine child- 
ren, who were romping about. We expressed astonish- 
ment that such a young-looking creature, apparently, and I 
believe really, not more than eighteen, should be the mother 
of three such children. Dolorita fanned a blush from her 
cheek, occasioned by the compliment, and the old man, 
shrugging his shoulders,explained the matter, at once, by the 
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unanswerable apologetic,—* Es el acostumbra del pais,” i 
is the custom of the country ! 

“And a very nice custom it is,” madam, says Jack— 
“how happy your husband must be.” ‘“ Happy in Heaven !” 
sighed the lady ; and, as one end of her white cambric fell 
down over her black robe, the other was applied to absorb 
that dew of the affections, which accumulates so instantane- 
ously in a dear widow’s eye, when she speaks of her lost, 
her beloved husband. Ah! who can withstand a woman in 
tears? and, when that woman is a beauty, and that beauty 
a widow, compassion at first enters a man’s soul, alone, like 
light thrown upon a prism, but quickly passes on the other 
side into its primary colors, and assumes the mellowed 
shades, the tenderest feelings of our nature. I like not a fresh 
suit of mourning, when garment and grief are both green in 
age, and smell of the grave-—-when neither the stiff newness 
nor milliners impress have been washed out by showers 
of tears nor showers of rain; and when the outward sem- 
blance of sorrow commands a semblance, at least, of sym- 
pathy for humanity’s sake. But, when that same mourning 
has become a shade lighter by wear and exposure—when 
the sensibilities are less occupied with the past, and begin 
to be interested for the future—when the long, impervious 
black veil is thrown aside, and the warm sun once again 
kisses the pale forehead, blanched with grief—éhen is the 
half-worn sable a color that the speculative man of the 
world bows low unto. 

How like a chrysalis is a widow ! from day to day she 
changes her form, piece by piece she casts off her vest- 
ments, lighter and lighter grows her apparel—that the ner- 
vous delicacy of her friends and neighbors may not be too 
suddenly shocked by a rapid transition—till at last, like the 
chrysalis newly winged, she flies forth into the world, on 
some bright sunny morning, glowing in all the colors of the 
rainbow, full of hope and anxiety to begin life anew, and 
ready to pledge her affections again at the altar, till death 
shall them destroy and then alas !—she will have to com- 
mence the chapter of widowhood once more. 
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A parricidal plant creeps around and encircles the state- 
liest tree till it dies within its embrace, and then it, often, 
winds its tendrils about the nearest and merest shrub ! 

How very like unto a -——— —‘“ What the deuce are 
you doing there Christopher’—sang out Jack, as he came 
booming along to where I stood, with the charming widow 
on his arm—* like a school-boy with his penknife, cutting 
your pretty name on one of his most Christian Majesty’s 
Consul’s weeping willows Eh?” “fam a desperate man 
Clewline, evil thoughts have entered my stomach for want 
of better food—all is hollow within—for hunger’s sake 
contrive to get invited to the old Don’s house immediately ; 
feign fatigue, thirst, any thing, that we may leave this 
place.” What an unaccountable sympathy there is between 
the stomach and the eye —a hungry man never yet fell into 
ecstasies at the sight of a beautiful landscape—a hungry 
woman never fainted at the smell of a full blown rose 

Paradise would not have been paradise without the 
apples! Off went Jack and the widow—Jack, forgetting 
poor Rosita, but remembering Tom Moore: 


“The world’s so rich in resplendent eyes, 
’Tis a pity to limit one’s love to a pair.” 


The heretic !—Mrs. Clewline will teach him one day or an- 
other the fallacy of that text. Many a poor devil has found 
alas! that even one pair was fo too many. 

An invitation did spring out of Mr. Clewline’s insinua- 
tions; and, that we honored the old man’s hospitality, 
by partaking freely of his cheer, none of our acquaintance 
will for a moment doubt. Ripe figs and cherimoyas 
chased each other, like little romps in a gallopade, down 
that narrow road that leads—not to death, all manner of 
praise to a good digestion: and then, the chicha, the lovely 
chicha, how deliciously it traversed over the—but, you do 
not know what chicha is my reader, so a word on that 
head. 

“ The degree of civilization,” saith Mr. Clewline in his 
aphorisms—* the degree of civilization, in any country, must 
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be judged of by the perfection of its eatables and drinkables :” 
—an indisputable fact. If, as Dr. Johnson says, “ man is an 
animal that cooks his victuals,” then he who cooks them in 
the best style must be the most perfect man; and those poor 
phrenological fanatics who are continually making bumps, 
by running their heads against every thing hard in science 
and religion, might spare themselves much doubt and 
trouble, by substituting for the examination of sconces—the 
uncovering of dishes—allowing the flavor of intellect to 
ascend to the nostrils as well as to be squeezed between the 
finger and thumb, and permitting those gentlemen, who 
shave their foreheads to appear intellectual—to shave their 
pigs as a culinary equivalent! But chicha what art thou? 
a liquor of Peru of which Mr. Grum is very fond. Now 
this definition is by no means clear, and might, with equal 
precision, be applied to many little delicacies, which are 
favorites in their turn. Chicha is the common drink in that 
country, as cider or beer is in this. It is a fermented liquor 
of which there are three kinds: that made from corn, that 
from yaca, and the most pleasant, from the ground nut, or 
chicha manin. These articles are pounded between two 
smooth stones ; then added to water with a little old chicha, 
for ferment, and left till carbonic acid begins to be evolved, 
when the liquor is poured off, with a rich milky appearance, 
into nice clean gourds and drank. It is generally a little 
sour, but very pleasing to the taste, and altogether the most 
refreshing beverage of the country. In the Plaza, at Lima, 
they sell at night different species of chicha made from the 
pine-apple and other fruits, and mixed with brandy, and 
cooled with ice ; but these are only refined lemonades—the 
other is the genuine chicha of the people. 

We stowed as much, of the kind old Don’s good things, 
as convenient under our jackets, and said very many nice 
things on departure, which | would here insert if I recol- 
lected them. When Clewline went to the back piazza 
to make his adios to the poor widow, he found her swinging 
away some newly-begotten emotion in a grass hammock, 


looking as a woman looks when she wishes to forget some- 
thing. She extended her little hand all covered with 
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diamonds, and as Jack, trembling like a culprit pressed the 
dear offering to his lips, she— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Which goes to show that a civil tongue affords more protection than a 
litle. 


Jusr as the sun had slung his hammock at the antipodes, 
and—avast a bit if you please, friend! thou hast frequently 
looked upon the world—not, perchance, upon the living, 
moving, huxtering parts of it, that resemble thy mother’s 
fancy bed quilt, made up of patches of every shape and 
color—but, as a quiet man from thine own fireside corner: 
when the boys came home from school of an afternoon, 
curiosity has often prompted thee to open their atlas, and 
there, doubtless, thou hast found sufficient world for thee, 
onamap. ‘There thou hast seen the little round concern 
upon which we live and find so much trouble. It is be- 
spotted, here and there, with ink marks called islands, and 
zig-zag scrawls run in every direction on its surface, point- 
ing out the boundaries of continents, and looking very 
much like the first chirographic efforts of thy genius upon 
paper. Well, fore and aft, on that same world, you may 
perceive curved parallel lines, and, though, mathematicians 
say, that two parallels may run alongside of each other all 
over the world without touching, yet when they come to the 
ends of it, they must touch and are there rove together 
through a couple of ¢himbles, or, stoppered on to a couple of 
things called the poles. Those lines are measuring strings 
of Longitude, and Longitude never would have been 
known had it not been for the invention of a sailor’s ham- 


mock ! 

Tradition says, that he who first cyphered out Longi- 
tude was a mast-man. One morning, after scrubbing down 
the decks, when the wind was light and there was nothing to 
do, as luck would order it, he seated himself on the combings 


of the main hatch, instead of his usual repository the pump- 
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locker. As he looked down on the berth deck there, along- 
side the hatchway, (an enviable locality, by the way, in a 
warm climate) lay the captain of the hold, snoring away in 
his hammock, no way disturbed by the rolling of the ship 
and dreaming not of the magnificent conception of which 
he and his hammock were, at that moment, the embryo. 
The philosopher looked, and fired with the same genius that 
taught Newton to proclaim the law of gravity from the 
falling of an apple, now discovered the principle of longi- 
tude from the swinging of a hammock, He commenced 
scratching his head, as all philosophers do when in a 
quandary —merely, I suppose, to remove the dandruff of 
stupidity—and as the /ight fell on the cleared spots, he 
exclaimed, in a transport, “ I have it! I have i /” 

“O be quiet Mr. Fiferail, if you plaze, it is not seven 
bells yet, and it is very ungentale to waken the poor craturs 
wid any other whistle than mine you know,” interrupted a 
Boatswain’s mate, as he hauled away poor Fiferail from the 


hatch. Sut Fiferail heeded him not, and continued to 
scratch and exclaim “I have it! [have it!” ‘ Then pitch 
the baste overboord, at once, and be ———-, sure and that’s 


no new diskivery with you, Mr. Piferail.” “ Discovery ! the 
greatest since the day that Noah ran his craft ashore on a 
mountain. Longitude! Longitude! Mr. Coltem, I have dis- 
covered Longitude!” “ And where might that be, if it is’nt 
in your stomach, Viterail sure am I, for there’s not a more 
unfathomable and dangerous place to a messmate than that 
same ditty bag of yours—a biscuit might float a week on its 
surface without touching the sides, and never a grog-bu/l yet 
held enough to make decent soundings in it—longitude a 
plenty “save the mark!” “ No, no, Coltem, there it is, in 
that hammock, there’s the discovery—there’s immortality ! 
See where it bags down in the centre, that’s the equator ; 
old Coilem’s head and feel are the po/es—the clews are the 
lines of longitude, See how the neti/es diverge from the 
poles to the equator, and then the whole planet so nicely re- 
volving in an atmosphere of ”—* O! of berth-deck ather to 
be sure, but the /aniards, where are they stationed in your 
longitude?” * Rove through a couple of planets, for cleets, 
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to make the earth swing easily, and keep the poles in their 
places !” 

Reader ! thus originated our present system of Longi- 
tude: from the observance of the mechanism and motion of 
a hammock at sea. I wished to have opened the Chapter 
at sunset, but had I done so plainly, I would have been 
called a fool for my simplicity and want of imagination. 
Every thing in this world is hyperbolical—no plain 
imagery—no come to the point conversation, no straight- 
forwardness will suit the fastidious, depraved taste of the 
present generation of sinners. You must regulate des- 
cription, as you ascend a staircase, go up gradually step by 
step, till you arrive at the acme or landing—then, to go 
down as you came up would be common place and vulgar 
—you must jump down or contrive to be kicked down, and 
if you break your neck in the fall, so much the better for 
you, the finale will then be so interesting and each pretty 
miss will perchance shed a tear of pity, or delight, over the 
cleverness of the picture. Verily, every thing on earth is 
hyperbolical but a first Liewtenant—he is as sparing of his 
language as of the ships stores—there are but two words in 
his vocabulary, yes and no—the latter he useth most 
commonly, being shorter, more economical and an effec- 
tual preventive of shore-going propensities and juvenile in- 
discretions. 

Just as the sun had slung his hammock at the antipodes, 
coiled away the lashing in the foot-clews, stuffed his pea- 
jacket in the head ones, by way of a stretcher, and laid him- 
self down to repose—precisely at this moment, Messrs. 
Clewline and Grum were passing over the little bridge in 
front of the church of Magdalena, and winding their way 
quietly along the road that leads to Callao. The dew had 
fallen sutliciently to dampen the impalpable dust with which 
all the roads in the country are covered—dust, driven by the 
winds from the mouths of craters in the Andes, and resting 
in the valleys beneath, annoying the inhabitants, but, at the 
same time, fertilizing the fields. The sea-breeze came 
rustling up the valley, like a newly-gowned bride up the aisle 
of a village church ;—all heads were uncovered to win its 
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smiles or receive its refreshing caresses, and some chiding 
its tardy approach as it stopped coquetting with each pretty 
flower by the roadside, or awoke from their drowsy napping 
the sun-striken leaves of the bannana and the orange-tree. 

The church bell had sounded its oragion peal, the in- 
habitants, whatever their occupation, stood still and un- 
covered, from the first stroke, and, at its termination, giving 
the accustomed “ Puena noche” to their vis-a-vis, crossed 
themselves, and then went their way. The venerable 
Padre of the village was standing at the church door, his 
shaven crown rising in shining pre-eminence, and its base sur- 
rounded by long grey locks of hair, which the evening breeze 
made play truantly over the face of the happy looking old 
man. In his hands were bunches of newly plucked flowers, 
which he politely offered us, and as from the sale of these 
pretty trifles arose his principal revenue, we gave in return 
some of that filthy dross, that somedimes obtrudes itself into 
a gentleman’s pocket. 

Despite what reformers say, there is something beautifully 
imposing in many of the services of the Catholic church: 
something which, like the oracion or vespers, calls the mind fre- 
quently during the day to the existence of a God. And at eve, 
when the daily labor is over, how gratifying, how magnificent 
the feeling, thus to be reminded, that the united thanks of a 
nation—of a world, ascend at the same moment to the throne 
of Grace. This is called superstition, a cold, mechanical form 
of worship, in which neither the passions are excited, nor the 
the mind involved in a maze of false zeal; but, whatever it is 
called matters not, the actitself is right—and the heart sanc- 
ions it. Few are the moments in a man’s existence, when the 
mind is so spiritualized as to soar freely beyond the every 
day concerns of life and endeavor to compass the present, 
the future, and the great cause of both; but when such 
moments obtain, as most frequently they must in the solemn 
evening oragion—then do they, like spring-showers on the 
earth, bestow a refreshing influence on the soul, that quickly 
manifests itself in a vegetation of good works. 

Slowly we jogged along; I thinking of my manifold 
sins, and Clewline of the wid—no, no, not mow,—of poor 
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Rosita and her manifold perfections. As the night began 
to close around us, we made a joint-stock affair of our 
cogitations, and both thought how uncomfortable it would 
be, to be met by a band of Montaneros or robbers, such as, 
at this time, prowled around all the avenues leading to 
Lima. A few nights before, the English Consul at Lima, 
Colonel Wilson, and a midshipman of the British frigate 
Blonde, a son of the Duke of Newcastle, were met on this 
road and respectfully requested to deliver their cash; but 
they refused—the Colonel throwing himself upon his dig- 
nity and the immunities of his ministerial station, and the 
young Lord Coaldust threatening the band with the resent- 
ment and vengeance of the whole British nation, for thus 
insulting if, in his own aristocratic person. But the Mon- 
taneros, not having the fear of John Bull before their eyes, 
being Matadores every man of them, very coolly turned to, 
and disrobed the representative of majesty, on the one side, 
and of the coal mines, on the other. The lazy rascals! to 
save the trouble of picking pockets, took pockets and all, 
and then stuffed the general plunder into the unfortunate 
gentlemen’s shirts. 

The Colonel expostulated with them on his cool situation, 
but they informed him of the mildness of the climate, of his 
happy condition in being detached from all worldly im- 
purities, and placed in his original state and habiliments ; 
and, then, when he d d them, and referred to their feel- 
ings as Christians, they returned the compliment by a re- 
ference to his feelings as a man, and extended their nursery 
simile, by the application of a nursery lesson ; and nct with a 
twig either, the villains, but the broad side of a cutlass— 
what smartings and humiliations the greatest of us are 
exposed to in this anxious pilgrimage, especially when 
forced into contact with the vulgar handling and rude 
treatment of the canaille ! And thou dear Colonel, son of the 
hero Sir Robert, and aid to the hero Bolivar—thou dear 
Colonel—it makes my blood boil to think of it, though thou, 
I dare say, wast cool enough, at that time—thou wast put 
upon a jackass for thy charger, and the young lord put 
behind thee as a chargé, and so started off on thy 
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diplomatic tour to Lima, the sea breeze making thee run 
large, and the benevolent dew covering thee all over like a 
cloak ! 

Sailors strip ship to a girt-/ine, but Peruvian robbers 
frequently strip a little closer; the Colonel, and his tender, 
and the ass, were all quite clear of any rigging; neither girt 
nor /ine had they: but estimating two tongues and four 
heels, as equivalent to a pair of spurs, we must conclude the 
party arrived in Lima at last— 


“ When next they ride may I be there to see !”’ 


Thus, thought I of the misfortunes of my nob/e prede- 
cessors on this road—thus may, succeeding ramblers think 
of Clewline and myself. To be robbed would be an epoch 
in the life of some men; to have something to be robbed of 
would be an epoch in the life of others—to rob, in one way 
or another does appear to be one of the original destinations 
of man. The world is a mere highway, cities the toll-gates, 
dunces or dupes are the travellers, and knaves the footpads. 
Occasionally a noble-minded, Paul Clifford kind of a rascal 
shoots forth like a meteor, commanding admiration and 
money and tickling the fancies and pockets at the same 
time. 

We had just passed the chacra alta, and got into a 
narrow part of the road where mud walls fenced us on 
either side, when some half dozen montaneros rode smartly 
up—the foremost, or captain, threw back his Poncho, 
poised his short carbine, and sung out, as we aitempted to 
pass them, “ Aguarda un poco, Senores,” or, “ don’t be in a 
hurry gentlemen.” But, as some of my readers may not 
understand Spanish, I must be permitted to give a free 
translation of the ensuing dialogue. 

“What might you want sir,” said Mr Clewline, “more 
than you can give me,” responded Senor Robador. « [ll 
give thee a// I can, no more,” quoth Jack: and he struck 
up the beautiful melody that accompanies these words, at 
the same time putting his hand in his pocket, and between 
finger and thumb bringing forth a half doubloon, he 
presented it to the Captain with “ though poor the offering 
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be”—“a merry dog art thou Senor Marinero, and some I 
fear, that a man who carries so much happiness about with 
him has little room for money—only half a doubloon— 
Pobrecito! dismount caballeros.” Off we got, resistance 
would have been folly—another half doubloon from my 
bolsita formed the amount of capital on change, and much 
appeared to be the chagrin and disappointment of the 
Picarons, at finding so small a sum, on the persons of two 
well-dressed gentlemen. But they were not really men of 
the world, though on the world, or they should have known, 
that it is not always the best coat that carries the most 
money; for many a gentee/, poor devil, has passed the 
greater part of his days without being entranced, by the 
delicious music that arises from the jingling of a doubloon 
and a dollar, in his breeches pocket! “I'll thank you for 
your coat,” said the Captain. “It is at your service, sir,” 
replied Mr. Clewline. “ Vests are useless in this climate, 
Senor Marinero.”. “I generally find them so, Senor 
Paisano.” “ Your pantaloons I think would fit me”—that 
was foo good—the whole troop might have incased their 
spindles in them at the same time—* | am happy in having 
it in my power to suit you”—* and your boots”—* will end 
the booty; but, Senor Amigo Mio, you recollect the song : 


“Una camisa sin mangas, 
Sin cuello ni delantera, 
Que le faltan las espaldas 
No ha menester lavandera.’’* 


And, as your shirt appears to be in a like predicament, or 
on a leave of absence, do me the favor to accept of mine.” 
«* Mille Gracias, Caballero, but I shall contrive to make a 
shift without it; since our glorious country became a 
republic I have fought for its honor, and robbed for my own 
profit, but never have I met so merry and obliging a man 
as thee, Senor Official ; put on thy clothes again that thine 
humor may not cool, and when myself and comrades cheer 


* A shirt without sleeves, collar, skirts or shoulder pieces, has no 


need of a washer-woman. 


Vou. LI. 60 
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ourselves over thy money we shall drink thy health, and 
that thou may’st live a thousand years; buenos noches, may 
the Saints protect you”—and off they galloped. “ Adios, 
Senores Vagabondores, may the d—I protect you, as he 
will, A pretty pack of scoundrels, indeed, thus to treat a 
fellow-christian ; but—by the way, Kit”—and he commenced 
getting his rigging over the mast head—* what a nice thing 
civility is, eh? better than a ¢it/e or a pistol: the tongue is 
compared to a two edged-sword, but it can be used to clear 
away difficulties as easily as to make them. Civility is like 
aqua mirahila, applied in time, it stops many a dangerous 
efiusion of blood. Whenever a cur runs yelping after you 
—mind that curs on/y do this, do you turn about, look him 
right in the eyes, take off your hat, make him a polite bow, 
and beg to know in what manner you have offended him— 
he will bark no more, hang down his head, drop his tail 
between his legs, and slink away entirely disgusted with 
himself. Ihave never known this remedy to fail—a very 
nice thing is civility, Kit.” 

We arrived without farther accident in Callao. This 
being the “ Dia 6 comida de pescado,” the fish fryers were 
busily dispensing, in the little square at the fountain, the 
browned morsels to the negroes and cholos, who came with 
their medias and gourds for the delicacy. The better classes 
too walked about between the fires for amusement or 
exercise ; many a lovely girl moved through the crowd 
with her braided, jet black hair flowing over a yellow canton 
crape shawl—and the shawl worn with that casy tropical 
carelessness which seems so peculiarly to invite the— 





evening sea breeze. We got on board—the time when, is 
not of the slightest importance to you, dear reader. 


CHAPTER V. 
( Concluded.) 
* Anp the widow she’-————. No, upon my honor, she 


did not do one of those things which you fancy, but she told 
Mr, Clewline, if ever he came that way again, to—give her 
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a call! ‘This explanation I deem necessary, because I 
find that if a man, in the simplicity of his heart, happens to 
throw out any little zwwendo, the world is so very bad, and 
people cultivate morbid imaginations so much, that a 
wrong construction is apt to be put upon your best meaning. 
I am not a dasher—indeed, I am not; but, as in domestic 
intercourse there are many little circumstances neither cri- 
minal nor faulty in themselves, but which, nevertheless, we 
endeavor to hide from our neighbors, so in writing, you may 
come to a place where it is best to draw a , which 
like the drapery of the siatue of modesty, in the Studio, at 
Naples, is sufliciently translucent for all honest purposes. 
The castles commenced firing a “feu de joie,” as we 
got under weigh next day, not for our departure, however, 
but to celebrate some joyful intelligence that had arrived 
from Cuzco—the defeat of Gamarra, or some such trifle. 
As is customary all along this coast, on like occasions, 
flags were flying from the tops of those houses that had 
them, and those which had not supplied their places with 
pocket handkerchiefs of a// colors, “ bent on” to sticks and 
stuck over the doors. The ships were all dressed, and so 
were the ladies, to whom days of this nature give an im- 
plied right to demand of their dear husbands new zapatas 
and silk stockings. What woman would not celebrate a 
victory and be patriotic on such terms? The lower classes, 
too, paraded the streets, full of enthusiasm and pisco. It is 
a curious fact that in every country, those of its inhabitants 
who have the east inferest in it, appear the most concerned 
for its well governing, and are the loudest in their acclama- 
tions for its glory, or denunciations at its adversity. This 
is all well enough—for it is some consolation to a poor 
devil to be rich in patriotism, though poor in every thing 








else. 

We were bound on a cruise as far north as Guyaquil, to 
touchat a//the intermediate ports. The most profitable traffic 
on this coast is to be found in that of the “ fur-trade.” This 
trade is, necessarily, limited to a few vessels having peculiar 
qualifications, and the privilege of entering those ports, that 
are not ports of entry. At Huanchaco the business is small, 
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at Santa—where the whole beach and the old town are 
covered with exhumed skulls and mummies—the trade is a 
little more brisk, at Truxillo better yet, and at Lambayaque 
it is really such as would gladden a poor man’s heart. I 
mention these facts, merely as a guide, to those captains 
who may go out on a voyage to that coast, with a cargo of 
small wares. Lambayaque is also celebrated for its rice 
being the richest in the world. <A curious incident occurred 
on board our ship, which may be interesting to metallur- 
gists. 

There are certain days in a man-of-war, on which rice 
is the principal dish for the men; and, as it was impossible 
to lay ina sufficient quantity in Callao, the Purser procured 
as much as he could of this,in Lambayaque. The rice was 
boiled in the coppers, and as the cook stirred it around 
with his ladle in serving it out to the messes, he felt some- 
thing hard at the bottom. Upon fishing up the extraneous 
substance, lo! there was a lump of a white, porous metal, 
weighing at least tro pounds! He took it up to the main- 
mast to exhibit it to the officer of the deck, who sent for the 
first lieutenant, who sent for the captain, who sent for the 
surgeon, who pronounced the metal to be pure silver, or 
plata pina. Here arose the questions, from w/ence it came, 
and to whom it belonged. The surgeon declared it was 
precipitated from the outward covering of the rice, and as 
being a part of the men’s rations properly belonged to them. 
The first lieutenant admitted the first postulate, but affirmed 
that it should come under the head of s/ush, and be divided 
—as the fund arising from that substance generally is— 
equally between the cook and the billet head. The cap- 
tain told them the story about the lawyer and the oyster, 
and then very sensibly placed the subject of dispute upon 
the shelf of a mineralogical cabinet! The consequence of 
this discovery was, that all the rice on board was im- 
mediately stowed in bores, put into the magazine and 
afterwards boiled down, and the proceeds given to the 
“ Navy pension fund.” The Purser paid the men four 
cents a pound as an equivalent; and poor Jack instead of 
eating silver was obliged to drink it. 
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My trading friend, if you ever go to Lambayaque, lay 
in a cargo of rice—despite the difficulties in getting it 
aboard on balsas and in sheepskins—get it any way, and 
you will make your fortune ; but do not, like a simpleton, 
present your hard earnings to such an aflair as the * Nary 
pension fund.” From Lambayaque to Payta is but a few 
hours’ run. Payta, formerly made a scene of devastation 
by the buccaniers, is a most desolate place in appearance, 
The town is on the beach, at the bottom of a table land 
extending north as far as the eye can reach, and presenting 
one sandy and unbroken surface without the slightest par- 
ticle of vegetation. Nota drop of fresh water can be pro- 
cured nearer than three leagues from the town, and this 
necessary article is sold at the taverns like other, but less 
wholesome beverages. Notwithstanding this scarcity, the 
people generally have clean faces, and take it altogether, 
there are few towns on the coast, maugre its appearance, 
where a few days might be spent more pleasantly, or where 
provisions of a// kinds can be procured cheaper or with 
more facility. Mem.—As “all places on the globe are 
celebrated for something,” this is for a moon never cloudy, 
women never sulky, onions always plenty, and fowls with 
black bones—quite a pretty and poetical combination, 
indeed ! 

Ah! Caleb Trusty, honest Caleb, little did I think that 
aman, so penitent for past crimes, cou/d be guilty of new 
ones. I see thee now, Caleb, as thou passed over the side, 
on the morning of our departure from Payta, thy clothes 
tidy and neatly brushed to please the fancy of the market 
girls, thy shoes shining like thy face, and thy face bearing 
such a subdued expression of mildness and honest content- 
ment, On thy arm was a market-basket full of mi/k-bottles, 
and in thy pocket were two doubloons of mess money, 
which I, like a simpleton, entrusted to thee, to lay in stores 
of /ittle pigs, and other little comforts for the cruise. And 
didst thou return trus/y creature, with thy coops full, and 
thy little, squealing nurslings, and the thousand little et 
ceteras, that the men gave thee money to purchase for 
them? No, thou double-distilled villian, thou seduc——“O 
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fie! Mr. Grum, how can you fly into a_ passion so—how 
can you use such coarse epithets? Why can’t you bear 
like a philosopher your’—* Like a philosopher ! my dear, if 
you should drop a stitch in knitting, or drop a piece of 
orange on that stainless new dress of yours, would you not 
stamp your little foot, ina very unphilosophical manner, and 
swea—no, no, not (hut. Philosophy, Mary, is said to be a 
very soothing application to aficctions of the mind, but 





injuries and insults offered to a poor confiding stomach are 
not easily forgiven. Moukeys, it is conceded, are the most 
imitative of animals, and negroes are very little iuferior to 
them, in that noble characteristic. Caleb in his morning pere- 
grinations ashore, had, unfortunately, seen a negro colonel 
of cavalry in full toggery. The epaulets so pleased his fancy, 
that he kept his own shoulders continually on the move, 
to find whether they were fitted for the weight of so much 
honor and tinsel, and he came to the very natural conclu- 
sion that they were. From that moment he determined to 
become a soldier, and commence his career amongst a 
people not over fastidious about color, and in a country 
where a black skin is no serious impediment, in the way of 
oflicial emoluments. He descr/ed: and, what was worse, 
forgot to send back the yed/ow boys, that deserted with him. 
Every worthy man meets his desert some time or another, 
and I doubt not, that, at this moment, Senor Don Calebo 
wears the pride of his heart on his shoulder. May he 
continue to rise in the world, until at last his merits shall 
place him at the top of that derick of fame, vulgerly called a 





gallow stop! “a man who wishes another evil, for 
having committed evil, is capable of perpetrating crime 
himself.” ‘Think of this noble aphorism of Jack Clewline’s, 
thou growling, hypocritical man of the world, and feel 
ashamed that, because a poor devil had accidentally stept on 
thy corn, thou wished him to the d—I! 

In running the coast down from Valparaiso to Payta, 
some thirty degrees of latitude, you perceive nothing but 
the bare and rugged Cordilleras, which, as they face the 
Pacific and descend from their immensities into irregular 
mountains and broken hills and ridges, present no other ap- 
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pearance of vegetation down to the beach, than a poor 
and stunted crop of that ill-looking shrub the cactus. 
There are valleys, however, through which the streams 
escape to the ocean, that are said to be delightfully green 
and fertile; but they are “few and far between.” A few 
hours’ sail from Payta brings you to the mouth of the river 
Tombes, which may be considered the boundary between 
fertility and sterility on the coast. It is a fine watering place 
for ships, and one to which the whalers invariably resort, 
in avoidance of the great labor attendant upon procuring 
water in the Gallopagos islands, where they lay in their 
usual supply of terrapin, and—as they quaintly name all 
necessaries —* fresh and vegetation.” 

With a fine breeze, and a current of at least five knots, 
we moved briskly along through the Gulf of Guayaquil— 
Corpse Island soon dwindled down to the horizon, and, a 
few leagues ahead, lay the beautiful and ever luxuriant, 
Island of Puna, forty miles below the City of Guayaquil. 
We anchored off its town. ‘This island, twenty miles long, 
and from two to seven wide, is situated at that spot where 
the river Guayaquil debouches and expands into the gulf. 
The northern end only is inhabited. At this point is the 
town, and for a few miles along the shore are extensive 
chacras, one of which is owned and occupied by the English 
Consul, Mr. Cope. The island is heavily timbered, and 
more truly Areadian groves and vine-covered walks can 
not be found in any country. Along the banks of the 
Esteros are immense mangle or mangrove trees, whose 
bodies, where they shoot off into roots, are sometimes twenty 
feet above the surface—the fibres descend to the ground 
like the expanded ribs of an umbrella, and between them, 
at /ow water, man and horse might find shelter from a 
storm, or the largest boat pass with facility. The tamarind, 
the pomegranate and the beautifully white flowered cotton 
wood grow spontaneously over the island, and so do 
oysters on all the trees and shrubs, along the beach. Yes, 
reader, many a time have | pulled a good mess from off the 
bark and top of a tree; and though not precisely of the 
“ mill-pond” flavor, yet with the addition of a spice easily 
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obtained in this country, called hunger, they were disposed 
of with much gout. This is the only place in South 
America, that | am aware of, where oysters are at all to be 
found. 

Parrots and paroquets keep up a chattering concert in 
the woods ; and the macaw sports his blue and yellow tail in 
the sunshine of the tree-top; and the pretty, little camelion 
jumps across your path and his bright skin is lost to view 
midst the foliage, to the color of which he assimulates it. 
Flocks of Palomas and palomitas, or, large and small doves, 
are scared from their noon-day sleep, as you break the dried 
brambles in your way—even the Guana is stretched out at 
full length on that large limb over your head and—if you 
wish to shoot him, let me advise you to put a bal/ on the top 
of your shot, and insert the whole snugly behind his ear. 
These wretches have frequently provoked me, by the cool 
manner in which they would receive a charge of shot only 
in their scaly togas, and their unpardonable tenacity in 
holding on to life and /imb, for minutes after they should 
have departed from both. But it is owing to “ Pardon 
me, Mr. Grum, in the catalogue of your Puna menagerie 
you have omitted one of the mama-lia, that little piece of 
human china-ware so beautifully transparent, so nicely 
painted, and withal so brittte—that bird-like creature whose 
plumage is gay in every latitude, and who flutters, chirps 





and sings for man’s amusement more than for its own—lI 
mean woman—where was she !"—Why where she should 
be, certainly, and where she always may be found ina hot 
climate—in her house, swinging away in a grass hammock, 
with one little wench, at the foot, to keep the machine in 
motion, and another, at the head, to fan away the mosquitos. 

The houses in Puna are generally perched, apparently 
on the tops of trees, but in reality upon four staunchions 
eight feet from the ground, and are ascended by a ladder, 
This style may be called the a//igatorical, for it is used to 
prevent the burglarious entrance of those pirates and other 
animals at night. The floors and walls are made of split 
cane, that the air may freely circulate as through wicker 
work, and the roof is thickly thatched for the rainy season. 
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These habitations look very queer at first sight, but they 
are comfortable, and well adapted to the climate and 
customs of the people. 

In the centre of the village stands an ancient tamarind 
tree, in the rear of that tree stands such a house as I have 
just described, and in that house were Ah! memory 
why dost thou obtrude thyself upon one’s present quietude, 
like a streak of sunshine bursting through the crack of a 
window shutter, showing a long line of dancing motes, and 
throwing open to observance the animal enjoyments and 
flirtations of poor little insects, that without thine illu- 
minating power, would have reposed in our brain as in a 
dark chamber—unseen, unheeded—forgotten. In that 
house were—and may be yet—two of the most pretty and 
interesting professors of Spanish, love, and music. For 
months, after our first introduction, Clewline and myself 
were industrious and pains-taking students. The sun had 
no sooner thrown his last beams on Chimborazo than we 
hied on shore and threw ourselves at our learned mistresses’ 
feet, and, there, commenced our regular Spanish exercises, 
continued them through the delightful groves that skirt the 
village, and concluded them under the venerable tamarind 
tree at the door, with music and with song: and at such 
times the good father and mother looked smilingly dewn 
upon us from the balcony, and thought of the very little 
change the world undergoes by time, and how very like 
ourselves they were some forty years before—This is the 
experience, the history of man. The passions and feelings 
have never undergone a change since their origin, nor ever 
will—-mind is now what it was at creation, with a few 
additions called embellishments, and they of questionable 
utility. Every thing which transpires is a mere repetition 
of past events—There was but one age of originality to 
precede an eternity of imitation. * * * 

What a sweet language the Spanish is, and oh! how 
dangerous to learn it from a lovely woman—the soft 
cadence, the pensive expression and the complete air of 
graciosidad strike more parts than the ear—words follow 
each other with an enchanting listlessness, till at last they 
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become so enamored of their fair deliverer, that they can 
go no farther than her dips, and then—“ What then?” Why 
a poor scholar is obliged to seize upon them there, till he has— 
swallowed the whole vocabulary, by which time he will 
have gotten his lesson by heart. 

It was a sweet evening the last we spent in Puna—the 
moon of Payta was on a visit to the island, and ‘like all 
visiters made herself particularly agreeable, and jumped and 
danced on the unbroken surface of the bay as though she 
Was a mere romping little wench in her teens. Ihave seen 
rather elderly ladies do precisely the same thing, and I 
thought it must have been an ebullition of nature, more than 
a trick of age. We had a large canoe half decked over, 
or canopied with cane, called a bungue for our gondola, and 
two stout cholos for our gondoliers—and when every thing 
was still about ship, we jumped into the gondola and _ pulled 
for the shore. The poor fish were fast asleep in the moon- 
shine, and as our gondoliers shoved their paddles into the 
water, scooping up the phosphorus into a brilliant foam, 
they awoke the little fellows, who, not waiting to rub their 
eyes or look about them, blindly jumped into the boat in 
alarm. Had we been on a fishing excursion our gain would 
have been great, but we were not fishers of fish, nay, nor 
fishers of men, but we were bound after a sailor’s combi- 
nation of both—to wit,a couple of merry maids. Yes, 
beauteous Carmencita and Louiz had promised, that, when 
the old folk should have turned in to sleep and dream of 
death and happiness to come, they would turn owt, and enjoy 
the happiness of the present—but whether our sail was to 
extend a mere serenading distance along shore, or up to the 
city for a week, or far away to some * dear little isle in the 
midst of the sea,” is a matter of conjecture entirely left to 
the fancy of the reader. 

“ Now, rest thee here my gondalier, hush, hush, for up 
T go”—and so we did go, and a more convenient shade could 
not be thrown by the old tamarind. “ There”-—says Jack 
—* there is the dear Carmencita coming out on the balcony 
--see how gracefully she moves, her tiny form scarcely 
intercepting the moonbeams—you stand by to receive, Kit, 
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whilst I conduct the dear angels down that Jacob’s ladder” 
—and softly he moved forward, clambered up the ladder 
and extended his hand, which was graciously accepted. 
“ Handsomely, my dear,” says Jack, as the figure stepped on 
the first round. “Handsome it is sir,” growled out a voice as 
different from that of Carmencita’s as a nor-wester is from 
a tropical zephyr—* The devil,” says Jack—* The devil it 
is sir,” responded echo, and so it was, or, in other words, the 
chief of fire and brimstone in our ship, that old rascal 
Matchtub, the gunner! “ Then for a hearty pull, Mr. Devil,” 
roared Jack, and he bowsed away on the old fellow’s flipper 
and overcome his gravity, at the moment I Jost mine in 
a roar of laughter, as poor Matchtub came tumbling 
down the ladder, and as he rolled over and over, his shins— 
which were of the tenderest kind—paying tribute to every 
thing with which they came in contact. There was a scene 
for you, of ludicrousness, disappointment and chagrin !—old 
Matchtub rolling on the ground and beliowing murder—the 
old Don and his wife standing in the balcony in dishabille 
with their red night caps on—she holding a /ight and he an 
old sword, and both singing out ladron ! ladron! the young 
iadies, with their maid in the back ground looking very much 
astonished and alarmed, but strangely, saying nothing ; and 
Clewline and Grum carefully stowed away in a little clump 
of bushes near by. “ The gunner is cocked,” quoth Jack, 
and primed too thought I—* and if he don’t go off Vl be 
shot,” continued Jack—*for here comes a posse of the 
villagers with the Alcalde at their head.” 

- He was right; ihe cries of the old man, and Matchtub 
conjoined, brought the neighbors to their assistance. They 
looked upon Matchtub as a robber, for the door was open, 
and it was very plain he had entered the house bur- 
glariously—they ordered him to get up, but he complained 
of his shins, and said he cou/d not—they told him he was a 
Ladron and should go to the calaboose—he swore he was 
a gentleman, and that he would not—but the argument was 
not sufficient, and taking him up by adl-fours they walked 
off with him to that nice, little dormitory, the aforesaid 
calaboose, of which one is to be found in every Spanish 
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town containing three inhabitants, and where young 
gentlemen sometimes go to read a chapter on juvenile folly, 
and enjoy a night’s quiet reflection and meditation. 

“ There he goes,” said Jack—* no he don’t—he’s being 
going.” “Yes, and the malediction of a disappointed lover 
go with him—what could have sent that old loggerhead 
there, at such an hour, Kit?” “ Precisely the same errand on 
which were journeying those two staid, nice young men 
Jack Clewline and Christopher Grum— Why, my dear Jack, 
in every farce in life there is a counterplot—old Matchtub 
had been learning Spanish from Carmencita’s maid, and 
overstayed his liberty on shore to pay her a visit and spoil 
ours—did you see how anxious sie looked when she saw 
her lover in the embrace of others?” “ Well, the old fellow 
after all, Kit, is as much “ sinned against as sinning,” it is 
rather hard when one has got on the topmost round of 
romance to be rudely hauled down to the painful, dis- 
graceful realities of life—but thus it most frequently occurs 
—one can not always breathe the “ nitrous oxyd” of luxury, 
but must take a puff of common air occasionally, to dilute 
one’s happiness to a healthy standard, as it were. ‘The lover 
when about to be repaid for all his serenadings and heart- 
breakings by securing his mistress, is, himself, frequently 
secured by a constable—the lark wakes up from his poppy 
dreams of bliss to a sense of extreme bodily misery, and 
Mr. Matchtub of the Navy will, perchance,—if the calaboose 
denizens, fleas and mosquitos, permit him to sleep—wake 
up in the morning and rub his eyes to discover his where- 
abouts, and then rub his shins by way of collateral 
assistance to his memory.” 

The tumult had now subsided—the gunner was safely 
engaged and so were our little birds—the old man stuck 
his sword in the ¢hatch, and then went to bed—the old wo- 
man first saw that the girls were safe, then blew out her 
light and followed. We stole from our hiding place, waked 
up our gondoliers, shoved aboard and turned in, about as 
much disgusted with every thing like romance, as ever curly- 
headed urchin was with rhubarb! In the morning, the 
market boat brought off the direful intelligence of the gunner’s 
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situation. A council was called in the cabin, and Mr. 
Clewline despatched to his relief. The alcalde was easily 
convinced, that Mr. Matchtub had no felonious intention 
whatever in his burglary, and so he was relieved from his 
durance, and shaking the alcalde gratefully by the hand, he 
looked that worthy officer right in the eyes, and like the 
Frenchman exclaimed, * Good bye, Senor, I hope to G—d I 
shall never see your face again !” 

“Well now, Mr. Clewline,” quoth Matchtub, as they 
were coming off in the boat, after looking Jack inquiringly 
in the face and observing some slight twitching about his 
lips, * Well now, Mr. Clewline, I hates to suspect a ship- 
mate of working a wrong traverse, but if you ar’nt as like 
that ere chap, what hauled me down off old Diego’s ladder 
last night, as J am like the gunner of that ship, why then— 
you ari, sir, that’s all !” 





REVIEW OF RECENT GEOLOGICAL RE- 
PORTS 


By an Officer of the U. S. Navy. 


1. Report of a Geological Reconnoissance made in 1835, from the 
seat of Government, by the way of Green Bay and the Wisconsin 
Territory, to the Coteau de Prairie, an elevated ridge dividing the 
Missouri from St. Peter’s river. By G. W. Featherstonhaugh, U.S. 
Goelogist. (Pub. Doc.) 

2. Communication from Governor Marcy, relative to the Geological 


Survey of the State of New-York. (State Doc.) It contains the 
Ist Annual Report of Dr. John Torrey, Botanist of the Survey. 

“ “6 Dr. James L. De Kay, Zoologist “ 

“ “ Dr. L. C. Beck, Chemist eal Mineralogist “ 

“ “ W. W. Mather, Geologist of Ist District. 

“ “ Prof. E. Emmons, “ 2d “ 

“ “ T. A. Conrad, ss 8d “ 

“ “ Lardner Vaunuxem, “ 4th « 


Geroxoey, like Astronomy in its infancy, struggled many 
years for existence, against ignorance, scepticism and popu- 
lar prejudices ; but nurtured by the wisdom of our own gen- 
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eration, she has been stripped of the drapery in which super- 
stition had swaddled her ; and panoplied with truth, like the 
steel-clad goddess of old, she has sprung forth from the 
heads of our contemporaries, a perfect science, sublime, 
beautiful and harmonious, in all her proportions. At once 
the chronologist and expounder of nature and of nature’s 
laws, she teaches us to examine into the order of the strata 
which encrust the earth, and to read from them, as from the 
leaves of a book, the origin and ages of the rocks which 
compose them. She conducts us among the archives of 
time, and in mute eloquence displays her fossilized plants 
and animals, to remind the proud “lord of creation” that he 
is the last in the order of creation; and that families, species 
and genera, like individuals, come into being, increase, have 
their alloted time, and are no more. 

In the economy of life, Geology is daily becoming of 
greater consequence ; she holds in vassalage all the miner- 
al world; part of the animal and much of the vegetable 
kingdoms own her sway; usefulness, beauty, and morality 
are her handmaids. She guides the miner through subter- 
ranean labyrinths, and leads him into her chambers of 
wealth. She teaches the husbandman the nature of his soils, 
and gives him of her treasures to make fruitful his barren 
field. She opens her store-houses to the architect and en- 
gineer, and acquaints them with those materials for building 
which will longest defy the ravages of time. And whether 
we turn to the mountain crag. the sandy plain, or pebbled 
shore, she enables the moralist to trace, in each, harmony of 
design, and to discover, in all, monuments of the power 
and the wisdom of God. 

Geology is a modern name, and the science is a new 
one. The ancients held superstitious notions, and fabulous 
traditions touching several points, which subsequent investi- 
gation has divested of their heathenish drapery. Early 
writers maintained that the object of geology was to exam. 
ine and explain the causes by which the earth, “ without 
form and void” became a globe habitable for man, and for 
myriads of beings. A Scotch geologist of our day, was the 
first to assign a terminus to the science, and to show that it 
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had nothing to do “with questions as to the origin of 
things.” 

In the Hindoos’ “ Institutio of Menu,” (a work nearly a 
thousand years prior to the Christian dispensation), the doc- 
trine of the alternate creation and destruction of the world, 
is maintained. According to it, the supreme Essence alter- 
nately slumbers in the “first idea,” or darkness, to destroy, 
and wakes to recreate and vivify the whole assemblage of 
animate and inanimate matter. Each of these manwantaras 
or periods of alternate action and rest, comprises many 
thousand ages. In some respects, the cosmogony of the 
Heathen, bears not a rude resemblance to the doctrines of 
modern geologists. In the famous controversy between the 
Neptunists and Vulcanists, the champion of the latter, re- 
quired for the support of his theory, periods of alternate 
disturbance and repose. Geologists of the present day, 
have also their primary, secondary, and tertiary formations, 
with their several subdivisions, such as (in the last) the 
cocene, miocene, and pliocene, or the lower, middle, and 
upper tertiary, each embracing in its formation myriads of 
years; entire species of many animals and plants in each 
becoming extinct, whilst at other periods different species 
and new genera came into existence. 

The Egyptians had also their doctrines of cosmogony. 
They traced the beginning of organic life to the “ mundane 
egg ;” and maintained that after a fixed period, determined 
by their Annus magnus, (an imaginary astronomical cycle) 
all organic matter was to be destroyed by a cataclysm, and all 
inorganic matter was to be consumed by an ecpyrosis, or 
universal conflagration. The most approved writers on 
geology ascribe both to fire and water, many and powerful 
agencies, in the modification of the earth’s surface. Certain 
rocks, say they, owe their origin to igneous, and others to 
aqueous agencies, 

The Gerbonites, an Arabian sect of astronomers, taught 
that in every period of thirty-six thousand, four hundred and 
twenty-five years, the order of things, for the time being, is 
destroyed, and that the earth is again peopled with new 
families of plants and animals, after which these have their 
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allotted time, and are destroyed also. Hutton was charged 
with reviving, in some of his hypotheses, the heathen dogma 
of “ eternal succession.” 

The cosmological creed of the Koran is, that in two 
days, God made the earth and placed the mountains on it ; 
and in two more, he peopled it with inhabitants. After all 
men, save Noah and his family, had perished in the deluge, 
God said, “O Heaven, withhold thy rain, O Earth, swallow 
up thy waters,” and immediately the waters were assuaged, 
De Lue, in his hy pothesis on the formation of the strata 
which encrust the earth, assumed that the primordial liquid, 
first deposited the granitic sediment, then the stratum next 
in the natural order of superposition, and so on, until the 
geological column was crowned with the strata containing 
the fossil remains of organic matter; the waters then re- 
tired to sublerranean caverns, and the mountains and con- 
tinents emerged from the ocean. 

In the 10th century, Ornon, the learned, wrote a work 
on the general subsidence of the sea. ‘To avoid the perse- 
cutions incurred for advancing thereby doctrines opposed to 
the Koran, he went into voluntary exile. 

In Vol. I. page 32, of the accomplished Lyell, we find 
the following extract from Mohammed Kazwini,an Arabian 
writer of the 13th century, whose work is preserved in the 
Royal Library at Paris. The quotation is in the language 
of Khidhz, an allegorical personage. “ I passed one day by a 
very ancient and populous city, and asked one of its inhabi- 
tants how long it had been founded. ‘* It is indeed a mighty 
city,’ replied he, * we know not how long it has existed, and 
our ancestors were on this subject as ignorant as ourselves.’ 
Five centuries afterwards, as I passed by the same place, 
I could not perceive the slightest vestige f the city. I de- 
manded of a peasant, who was gathering herbs upon its 
former site, how long it had been destroyed. ‘In sooth, a 
strange question, replied he. ‘The ground here has never 
been diflerent from what you now behold it... Was there 
not of old, said I, a splendid city here? ‘ Never,’ answered 
he, ‘so far as we have seen, and never did our fathers speak 
to us of any such.’ On my return there five-hundred years 
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afterwards, I found the sea in the same place, and on its 
shores was a party of fishermen, of whom I inquired how 
long the land had been covered by the waters? ‘Is this a 
question,’ said they ‘for a man like you? This spot has 
always been what it is now.’ I again returned five-hundred 
years afterwards and the sea had disappeared ; I inquired 
of a man who stood alone upon the spot, how long ago this 
change had taken place, and he gave me the same answer I 
had received before. Lastly on coming back again afier an 
equal lapse of time, I found there a flourishing city more 
populous and more rich in beautiful buildings than the city 
J had seen the first time, and when I would fain have 
informed myscif concerhing its origin, the inhabitants 
answered me—* Its rise is lost in remote antiquity: we are 
ignorant how long it has existed, and our fathers were on 
this subject as ignorant as ourseives,’” 

Investing the allegorical Khidhz with the attributes of 
Triton, and advancing from the present, a few years into 
futurity, to hear him tell of geolegical changes nearer home, 
five hundred years afterwards, observed he, I passed by 
New Orleans, and said to that mart of busy men, of a truth 
this is the queen of cities, its site rests above coral groves, 
lichten caves, and beds of pearl, among which I was wont 
formerly to sport on the dolphin’s back, and to charm 
Morpheus with the ocean song of mermaids. The “ Father 
of waters” has encroached with his banks many miles upon 
the sea since that time. How long, I pray you, has this 
been so, and who laid the foundation of this mighty city ? 
Indeed we know not, replied they, for history is silent on 
the subject. Many centuries ago, this spot was held by the 
“red man,” a mighty people, whose race is now extinct ; 
and whose origin is older than the most ancient history; 
among them there was no tradition that this great river 
brought his banks from the north, or that fish and sea- 
monsters ever gamboled where now you see this splendid 
city, and those beautiful fields. But now, that we bethink 
ourselves, there are indeed among us, continued they, 
‘certain learned men, called geologists, who tell of great 
changes which have taken place in the earth’s surface, and 
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among plants and animals; the history of which, say they, 
is written by the finger of God on the rocks of the moun- 
tains, and in the sand on the sea shore, and cannot be 
blotted out. We have heard them speak of mammoth 
beasts, and strange animals, that once peopled the earth, and 
say that myriads of ages ago, before man was, (or ever 
yon conch lived in the seas.) the ocean covered most, if not 
all, of this vast continent.’ ” 

About the beginning of the 16th century, geological phe- 
nomena began to attract the attention of scientific men in 
Kurope. In making some excavations at Verona, a great 
number of curious fossils were exposed, which furnished 
matter for much speculation as to their nature and origin. 

In Italy the doctrine of the “plastic force of nature” 
sprung up and obtained many advocates, who maintained, 
that through this force, stones were fashioned into the shape 
of organic remains. Others, less bold in their conceptions, 
but equally obstinate in their opinions, maintained that such 
shells and fossils were earried from the sea and deposited 
on the dry land and mountain tops, by the deluge. Fracas- 
tori originated the doctrine that fossil shells were the re- 
mains of the animals they represent: and that those animals 
lived, grew, and died, where their exuvize were found. 

Many learned men, for tl 
engaged in discussing, whether fossils really were the re- 
mains of organic matter, and whether all the phenomena 
relating to their locality, might not be referred to the agency 
of the deluge. 

According to Mattioli, the earth contained a materia 
pinguis, Which by fermentation gave rise to the shapes of 
fossil remains. Fallopio added, that they acquired their 
shapes from the fumuliuvous movements of lerrestrial exha- 
lations. Olivi considered them mere sports of nature 
Palissy, said an orator, was the first who “ dured assert” in 
Paris, that certain fossils were the remains of marine ani- 
mals. Qluirini insisted, that as the agitation of the sea does 
not extend to great depths, the dcluvian waters could not 
have conveyed heavy bodies to the tops of the mountains: 


neither could these waters support marine animals, for the 
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saltness of the sea must have been destroyed by the water 
of the flood, therefore such animals could not have grown 
during the continuance of the deluge.* 

When the fossil remains of animals peculiar to warm 
climates were first discovered in England, Hooke endeavor- 
ed to reconcile the phenomenon by reviving the hypothesis 
of Alessandro degli Alessandri, (which afterwards obtained 
many advocates, and which has not long since been explod- 
ed,) that the earth had changed its axis of rotation, by which 
mutations, the former equatorial had become, and were now, 
the polar regions. 

Passing in silence by many other writers, who advocated, 
modified, or amended, the theories and dogmas already 
alluded to, we come to the modest Werner, who by the 
eloquence with which he maintained and taught the doctrines 
and practical importance of geognosy, acquired in a few 
years for his small, (and the first), school of mines at Frey- 
berg, the rank of a great university. He pointed out the 
application of geological phenomena to the purposes of min- 
ing; and by those means, invested the science with a charm 
and an importance, which never before had been ascribed 
to it. From the Freyberg school, an impulse was given to 
geological research throughout Europe. 

Werner taught that neither basalto, nor any of the intru- 
sive rocks owe their origin to the eflects of igneous action, 
but that they were either chemical precipitates from water, or 
like his “ universal formations,” were sedimentory deposits 
from the “chaotic fluid.” Te demonstrated that in geologi- 
cal stratifications, there was a constant order in the super- 
position of rocks, which was never inverted. Subsequent 
investigations have proved that in the geological column, 
rocks of the secondary series are always above, and never 
below, those of the primary ; thereby coniirming the truth 
and universality of the geological law proclaimed in the 
Freyberg school. 

The terms Gneiss, Graywake, Fo] !spar, and the like, 
retained at the present day in the geological nomenclature, 


* See Lyvell’s principles of Geology, to which we are indebted for 


» 


the principal facts concerning the early writers on geological subjects. 
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were taken from Werner’s list of technicalities. Their 
German derivations, like mementos, serve to remind us of 
the lead and influence which the Saxon professor had in 
early geology, The followers of his school, from the gener- 
al agency which he ascribed to water in his wniversal for- 
mations, including both stratified and unstratified rocks, 
received the name of Neptunists. 

The geologizing spirit had now passed over to England: 
and among those who caught it there, Hutton was the fore- 
most. According to him our planet is made up from the 
ruins of a former world—the different strata of the earth, 
were originally deposited at the bottom of the sea—alter- 
wards, they were hardened, ejected, fractured and con- 
torted by volcanic, or other igneous action. The agency 
which he and his disciples ascribed to fire, or heat, during 
the formation of certain strata, procured for them the name 
of Vuleanists. ‘These two schools soon engaged in violent 
discussions with each other; and in the bitterness with 
which the controversy between them was conducted, they 
seemed to partake of the antagonistic principles which 
characterise the two great elements, upon the agency of 
which, they had builded their theories, and from the gods 
of which they had derived their patronymics. 

The geological discoveries which had already been 
made, and were now making, were eagerly seized upon by 
the physico-theological writers, and triumphantly brought 
forward by them as collateral evidence which strengthened 
them in their position, and weakened their opponents, 
Aroused, perhaps alarmed, by this, the atheistical Voltaire 
directed his steel pointed pen against geology, and 
attempted to bring it and its advocates into ridicule, if not 
into contempt. He pretended that the fossil shells found in 
Europe, had been brought there in the hats of pilgrims 
returning from Syria. “The bones of a rein-deer and 
hippopotamus discovered near Ktampes, do not prove, as 
‘some would have it, said he, ‘that Lapland and the Nile 
were once on a tour from Paris to Orleans, but merely that 
a lover of curiosities once preserved them in his cabinet.’ ”* 


* Geo. Essay by Voltaire. 
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The Werneriens denied any igneous agency in the 
formation of traps and intrusive rocks. To refute this 
doctrine, and confirm his own upon the same point, by 
collecting facts from nature, Hutton made a tour among the 
Grampian Hills, and at Glen Tilt, he saw veins of granite 
traversing the schist and primary limestone. This he 
deemed conclusive proof in favor of his theory and a 
complete overthrow of the rival school. When a celebrated 
mathematician of old, demonstrated on the sand the 47th 
Prop. of Euclid, in the ecstacy of his transports he exclaimed, 
supyxx, cupyxa ; and his friends thought him mad; and when 
the Scotch Geologist found a vein of injected matter 
obtruding through a mass of stratified rock, such was his 
ecstacy of feeling, that his guides, says Lyell, thought he 
had found a vein of silver or gold. The controversy 
between the two schools was conducted with unabated 
warmth, and without any decisive results, till 1807, when 
the Geological Society of London was formed. ‘The imme- 
diate effects of this society, were to soothe the wearied, but 
angry disputants, to turn them from a fruitless discussion, 
and to give a new impulse to geology. Since that time 
prudent geologists have made it their business to collect 
facts, rather than to found theories. It is mainly by this 
means, that the science has attained its present growth, use- 
fulness and importance. 

Taking up the Report of the U. S. Geologist, we find 
in it so little to commend, and so much to condemn, that 
were it not for the authority under which it is heralded 
forth, we should pass by it in silence. We do not intend 
a labored review of Mr. Featherstouhaugh, for that would 
be giving the document an importance which, in our humble 
way of thinking, it by no means deserves. 

His style might be called good, were it not for the 
obscure sentences and grammatical errors with which he 
frequently frets the understanding and offends the ear of his 
patient reader. Let his murdered English appear in 
judgment against him.— 

“ The greater number of the formations of the organic 
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division are put down approximately as to their order of 
succession.” 

The reader may by allowed to gather (if he can) from 
the author’s own words, what he aims at in his Report. 

“In short, perceiving the general desire to acquire 
systematic information on this subject, what I would aim to 
accomplish is, the putting into the hands of all who wish to 
cultivate geological knowledge, an elementary work which 
should not be a dry recapitulation of what was familiarly 
known before, but a brief and intelligent view of the whole 
subject, explaining the harmony which prevails in the 
structure of the earth’s surface, and how important a 
knowledge of its details ave in an economical point of view, 
making the whole, at every step, subservient as much as 
possible, to the illustration of American geology.” 

27, are two remarkable sentences in juxta 


On page 27, 
» ° ! . ~ : » an 
very short; the first is awkward, 


position; they are 
confused and scarcely intelligible ; the last is ungrammatical. 
Here they are—“'The gneiss is a stratified rock, often 
abounding so much in mica as to constitute its base. The 
plates of this last mineral are distributed parailel to its 
strata, which occasions it to split easily in that direction.” 
Is it the plates of mica, the manner of their distribution, or 
its strata, which occasions, &c., and to what do its and it 
refer? we may guess, but the learned gentleman certainly 
leaves us in the dark on this, as he does on many other 


subjects. One or two more sentences, and we are done 


with quotations. 

“There is not much to occupy a geologist on this island, 
but in my walks to a small plantation called the Farm of 
the mission, | saw an extensive lacustrine deposite, full of 
various species of plinorbis, &c. of the usual kind, the which, 
if I had seen any one to impart the information to, I should 
have informed (hem would have greatly LMprov d their scanty 
crops, if they had thought proper to dress their lands with 
it?” ‘To say nothing of its grammatical faults, this sentence is 
an awkward one at best. But retaining the words of it, 
and the order of their arrangements, as nearly as the rules 
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of grammar will permit, it should be written thus. There 
is not much on this island to occupy a geologist. In my 
walks toa small plantation called the Farm of the mission, 
| saw an extensive lacustrine deposite containing various 
species of planorbis and the like, which deposite, if I had 
seen any one to receive the information, I should have 
informed him, would greatly increase his scanty crops, 
should he think proper to dress his lands with it. 

“'These various modifications of the surface are to be 
attributed to the denuding power of the ancient floods which 
have passed over the face of the country, and the agency of 
the weather acting upon them (what?) during long periods 
of time.” 

This idea, coming from the pen of an English scholar 
would have been written thus—These modifications of the 
surface are attributable to the denuding effects of ancient 


floods, and to the agency of the weather during long periods 


of time. 

Our paper might be filled with similar specimens of false 
grammar: but it is tedious to multiply examples, and we 
promised to be brief. The gentleman who has committed 
such blunders, and who in his official report connects togeth- 
er such words as * wild geese season,” * the greater number 
are,” and the like, is, according to the many-tongued report, 
a scicntific gentlemen, and, according to his own assertion, 
the Geologist of the United States. 

Mr. leatherstonhaugh devotes nearly two-thirds of his 
report to the geology of England, and to other matter 
equally irrelevant. He gives a tabular view of the geolo- 
ical column of that country, and claims the contrivance as 
his own invention. Ile prematurely and unwisely attempts 
to establish American equivalents to European series, and 
to drag into the nomenclature of American geology, the 
Cambrian system, Caradoc beds, and Silurian rocks, and the 
like of Mr. Murchison, and the Rev. Adam Sedgwick. 
These technicalities, says our U. S. Geologist, are appro- 
priate terms, by which their American equivalents ought to 
be designated: for “nothing,” continues he, “ would ‘more 
retard the progress of scientific perspicuity, than to retain 
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an inharmonious term” (gray wak+). He, therefore, insists, 
that the good old Dutch word, gray wacke, which has passed 
currant, on this side of the water, for many a day, should 
be driven from the American list of geological technicalities, 
and that in its stead must be written the Silurian and Cam- 
brian systems; because these terms, he tells us in a note, 
“are happily associated with some of the most interesting 
traits of British Celtic history.” The rocks, comprehended 
under the term si/wrian, having been discovered in that 
part of the country which constituted the kingdom of the 
Silures. Caradoc beds, from Caradoc, the last Silurian lea- 
der, that made a stand against the Romans. 

American geologists might, as happily, and as appro- 
priately, establish a connecting link between their science 
and the early history of America. But what would Euro- 
pean geologists think of such terms as the “ Pocahontas 
system,” the “* Tecumseh formation,’ and the “ Choctaw 
series?” No geologist, who has the interest of his 
science at heart, would have the hardihood to register such 
names on the list of his technicalities. We have nothing to 
do with those eminent men, who originated the terms, Silu- 
rian, Caradoc, and Cambrian, and the like. The terms may 
be appropriate enough in England, and by no means so in 
America. Ideas of geographical locality are connected 
with them, there, which ideas are not associated with the 
localities of their American equivalents. 

In most formations, and in many of the rocks and 
strata included in them, there is something more or less 
characteristic in each, from which it may, and usually does, 
take itsname. The carboniferous group, the Oolitic series, 
Green sand, mica slate, Bird’s eye maple slate of Prof. 
Rogers, and the like, are characteristic of the formations and 
minerals they designate, and are therefore geological terms 
appropriate in the nomenclature of any country. In suct 
instances the name is descriptive, and by it alone the mineral 
may be recognised ; and a mere inspection of it impresses 


the name by its fitness, upon the memory. 
In his overwrought zeal for new names and innovations, 
our U. 8S. Geologist, insists on the propriety of an injudicious 
oO ’ ? J 
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attempt made in a former report, to derange the geographi- 
cal, and to encumber the geological nomenclature of the 
country with a name derived from the dogmas of his precip- 
itate generalization. Ife urges that the appellations, Blue 
Ridge, Alleghany mountains, ete. be blotted out from the 
history and geography of the U. States, and that “ The At- 
lantic primary chain” be substituted in their stead. We 
can see no fitness whatever in this name. The Rocky 
mountains might with as much fitness be called the Pacific 
chain. If we had the Atlantic chain, asscciation would 
induce us to look for tae Pacific chain, If we had “The 
Atlantic primary chain,” association would also teach the 
geological student to look for the Atlantic secondary, and 
the Atlantic tertiary, chain. Tle would moreover conclude 
that the mountains belong exclusively to the primary, which 
conclusion would be as erroneous as the name is inapplica- 
ble. He would also infer, that proceeding west from the 
Atlantic seaboard, the primary would be first seen cropping 
out at the nountains, which is not the case. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh understands but little of the genius 
of the people among whom he has taken up his abode, if 
he think they would give up the beloved names of their 
mountain ranges, for such tinsel as his Ad/antic primary 
chain. The, to us, beautiful names of Alleghany, Blue 
Ridge, Unaka and the like, bring to mind too many histori- 
cal associations and pleasing reminiscences te be exchanged 
for any thing Mr. Featherstonhaugh has offered. 

Here we dismiss the first two-thirds of this unique Re- 
port. In the remaining third, the author sets out upon, and 
completes, his tour to the Coteau de Prairie. He commen- 
ces it by poaching upon the geological ground of Prof. 
Ducatel who has charge of the survey of Maryland, and 
ofliciously devotes one-third of his paper to the mineral- 
geology of Frostburg and Cumberland, with which his duty 
is in nowise concerned. Much of the land in this region 
belongs to mining companies, which have already had it 
surveyed by men qua/ified to make accurate topographical 
and geological surveys. From their reports we had already 
learned the principal features of the country, its geological 

Vou. I. 63 
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formation, mineral resources etc, which Mr. Featherston- 
haugh retails. 

He at length gets out upon his own geological crounds, 
and his proper field of labor. Here, left to himself, his 
report loses its geological character. Jfis descriptions of 
the face of the country and the account of his travels, fill up 
this part of the Report ; and we should take it, were it not 
for the title page, to be the journal of some travelling adven- 
turer, who had a sprinkling of geology. 

It appears very singular to us, and it is worthy of note, 
that Mr. Featherstonhauch should not give, either in this, or 
in his former Report, a single chemical analysis of any min- 
eral, earth, or water. 

Appended to the Report are two maps. One is of a 
portion of country about the head waters of the Mississippi 
“from personal observations and authentic documents con- 
structed for the Topegraphical Bureau by G.W. FP. ULS. 
Geolt.” The other is simply “A Reconnoissance of the 
Mriynay Soror Warapan, or St. Peter’s River, to its sour- 
ces.” Jt is a document of merit and interest. It embodies 
much information, both geological and geographical, of that 
almost unknown country, through which the St. Peter’s 
winds its course. The general impression is, that the latter 
also is the production of Mr. Featherstonhaugh ; for it is a 
part of his Report, and its unassuming title does not say 
that it is the work of any one else. Whenever, throughout 
the Report, Mr. Featherstonhaugh originates any thing, in 
his overweening vanity, he never fails to remind the reader 
that “ I was the first to suggest that’—* Geologists will per- 
ceive that this has never before appeared in any work, ’—and 
the like. 

We need only call the uninspecting reader’s attention to 
this map, bid him examine its merits and note its modest 
title, with no flourish of U. S. Geologist under it; and it 
will at once occur to him that there is something mysterious 
about the map. It would indeed be a flimsy sort of special 
pleading by which, because he does not put his name under 
the title of the map, our U. 8. Geologist would attempt to 
repel the charge of plagiarism. We are credibly informed 
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that the map was pirated from the notes of an American 
*Geologist, whose report on the geology of the same region 
has been smothered among the unpublished papers of the 
Topographical Bureau. Will the intelligent officer who 
is at the head of that Bureau, inform the public why that 
repert Was not transmitted along with Mr. Featherston- 
haugh’s, and why it was suppressed ; and why, after its 
author had filed a letter at the War Department, protesting 
against Mr. I's being allowed access to those notes, this 
gentleman was suffered to filch from them.t 


* As Lt. W. W. Mather, late of West Point, who, under the same 
authority, participated fully in the adventure, is not named in the 
Report, we presume we may therefore expect a distinct account from 
his own pen.—NSilliman’s Journal, Vol. XXXII. No. I. 


+ Since the receipt of this article, the Committe of Publication have 
been requested to insert in the Naval Magazine the following letter of 
Prof. Mather. 

“ Many of the readers of the Naval Magazine have probably seen the 
Jate Geo'ogical Report of *G. W. Featnerstonhaugh, U.S. Geologist,” 
upon a geological tour to the Coteau des Prairies. There is no such 
'y the acts of congress as U. S. Geologist, a title 
assumed by Mr. F., in consequence of his having been a daily employé 


office Tecogcniz d 


on geological duties under the orders of a Topographical Bureau, which 
is a sub-oflice of the War Department. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh and myself were associated under the orders 
of the Topographical Bureau, and were directed to make a geological 
survey of the country between Green Bay and the Coteau des Prairies, 
and were called on for separate reports. While engaged on that 
survey, I made a sketch of the topography of the country adjacent to 
the St. Peters River, and took the bearings and comparative lengths of 
all the bends, so as to ferim a map of all the meanderings of the stream, 
with a view to il! 
ences from my report. Mr. F. had no share in the original preparation 


ustrate the minute, as well as, general geology by refer- 


of the materia!s for this map. In his published report of that survey is 
a topographical map of the St. Peters, which he had plotted, from my 
original notes, by an officer in the Topographical Bureau, and it comes 
before the world as a map of the St. Peters “by G. W. Featherston- 
haugh.” It is a copy of mine on a smaller scale, except that he has 
extended the courses of the streams far beyond where we saw them, 
and put on it the topography of the Coteau des Prairies as he supposes 


] ! 


it, for creat distances north, west and south of where we saw it. The 
public will now understand, net my surprise at the course pursued by 
Mr. G. W. Featherstonhaugh, for Iam not surprised, but my indigna- 
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Mr Featherstonhaugh subscribes himself U. 8S. Grotro- 
Gist. We are not aware that congress has ever created an 
office with such a title. The individual calling himself such 
is not honored with any commission from the federal 
government. He is a creature of the Topographical 
Bureau, employed at a per diem salary—and_ holding his 
appointment under the head of that Bureau. His styling 
himself U. S. Geologist is a deliberate attempt to impose 
upon the public, and to palm himself off for what he is not. 
New-York, though not the first among the States to 
direct a geological survey, has commenced one on a broader 
scale than any hitherto attempted. She has organized and 


sent out upon the field an eflicient geological corps, from the 
labors of which, her citizens may expect many important 
and valuable results. The first Report is replete with 
useful information, and interesting detail. 

The gentlemen in charge of the survey have prudently 
determined to keep back for a fine! Report, all scientific facts 
and geological details, which are not connected directly 
with immediate and practical utility. By this means, the 
errors incident to precipitate generalization will be avoided, 
and conclusions will be drawn afier comparing the greatest 
possible number of facts. The talent which has been 
already displayed in the undertaking is an earnest of the 
rich harvest which the friends of geology, as well as the 
citizens of the state, may expect to reap at the proper 
time. 

Geology has clothed some branches of science with an 
importance, which, of yore, they did not possess; and has 
adorned others with charms, which formerly did not grace 
them. Comparative Anatomy, Zoology and Botany, with 
all their train of kindred sciences, occupy an important place 


in the geological economy. 


tion that he should thus appropriate a portion of my labors without 
acknowledzement. 

Under such circumstances, I deem it a duty to myself and the 
scientific public, to denounce Mr. Featherstonhaugh to the world, for 
this, as one instance of his appropriating the labors of others to his ow: 
uses Without acknowledgement. 


W. W. MATHER. 
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Besides four geologists with their assistants, a Botanist, 
Zoologist and Mineralogist are attached to the survey: all 
of whom are already favorably known to the public. 

Geology and Mineralogy are to the miner, what 
Astronomy and Mathematics are to the Navigater. 
Without the assistance of these, the latter would wander 
about at random on the ocean: and without the aid of those, 
the former might go down into the earth, and waste his 
capital and time in fruitless Jabor. Guided by the principles 
of Geology, the miner is conducted to the localities most 
favorable to the presence of his desired mineral ; he com- 
prehends the character, dip, and strike of the deposite ; and 
determines with precision, the proper localities for his shafts, 
and the direction for his tunnels. Then calling to his 
assistance, the science of mineralogy, he is enabled to under- 
stand the nature and qualities, the number and proportions 
of the substances contained in the deposite : and he forms a 
proper estimate of their value. Advancing a step further, 
he appeals to the science of Metallurgy for aid ; it explains 
to him the modus operandi, and teaches him the most 
economical process of extracting from his ore, its metal 
and all that is valuable. 

While so much has been done by New-York to make 
this survey complete in its several departments, it is a 
source of regret that such an important adjunct as metal- 
lurgy, should not have been allowed a special representation 
in the undertaking. It is the business of the Mineralogist 
to say what the metals are which may be contained in an 
ore; but he has nothing to do with extracting those metals 
from their matrix, and preparing them for the purposes of 
commerce. This is the business of the Metallurgist, and 
upon his skill depend the value of all metalliferous mines, 
and the success of mining enterprises. 

The moment an ore is taken from its place in the mine, 
it comes in contact with fresh chemical agents. The 
atmosphere, the rains, light and heat, all tend, in a greater 
or less degree, to alter its condition, either by imparting to 
it new qualities, or by taking from it of those already 
possessed. ‘These changes are effected by the invisible, but 
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ever busy, chemical agents of nature ; their tendencies are 
either beneficial or deleterious ; it requires science to detect 
them, and skill to counteract their effects. 

In every stage by which an ore passes from the mine 
to the furnace, and until it yields the molten product, it is 
undergoing changes, the real tendency of which, can be 
known, only by the eflects produced and by subsequent 
experiment. One furnace will sometimes give steel, at 
others, iron, from the same ore.* At one time, the iron is 
tough and of good quality, at others, it is brittle and of but 
little value.t All such qualities are imparted by caprice, 
as it were, for the ore is taken from the same deposite, is all 
of the same character, and, as far as the evidence of the 
senses may be relied on, undergoes the same process of 
treatment. Some ores are too poor to pay for being 
worked; others are too rich, and on that account, they 
cannot be smelted. By mixing the two in certain propor- 
tions, both become valuable, and yield their metals in the 
desirable quantity and quality. Some ores require roasting 
to drive off their water of crystallization, hygrometric mois- 
ture, excess of gases and other impurities. Some require to 
be fluxed with carbonate of lime, some with clay, and some 
with other minerals ; and all in varying proportions. Some 
furnaces produce excellent iron when the wind blows in a 
certain direction; when it prevails from another quarter, 
they yield iron of indifferent quality. And all “ work to a 
better yield” in cold, than they do in warm weather.{ The 
yield of the ore, and the quality of its iron are sometimes 
improved by mixing some of its own cinders with the mine ; 
at other furnaces, these cinders have a deleterious effect. 


* Prof. W. B. Rogers, Geol. Reconnoissance of Va, 1836. 
t Dr. Beck, Mineralogist, N. York Geol. Survey. 


t Furnaces never work so advantageously in summer as in cool 
weather; so sensitive are they in this respect, that, after working 
extremely well for sometime with a dry north or east wind, they will 
frequently chang, allat once, when the wind veers to the west or south, 
etc. Library of Useful Knowledge. Manufacture of Iron. 
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At some places the slag has been worked over at a 
handsome profit.* 

To foresee and provide against all such contingencies, to 
neutralize their deleterious tendencies, and to obtain from 
the ore, a// of its metal in good quality is the business of the 
metallurgist. 

Except in the laboratory of the chemists, metallurgy as a 
science is new in the United States. As such it offers a field, 
wide and long, that is almost entirely unoccupied. Owing 
to the ignorance. on this subject, of our miners and dealers 
in metals, many valuable ores are sullered to remain in their 
places of deposite. They are valueless, either because they 
are refractory, or because they will not smelt with a flux 
which has been proportioned and constituted at random. It is 
worthy of remark, that no copper mine has ever been worked, 
and the ore smelted with profit, in the United States.t 
formerly ores of copper were shipped from this country 
to England, and paid a handsome profit.[ Many attempts 
have been made in the different States to work copper 
mines. The ore from several of those localities gives a 
percentage of metal that doubles and even quadruples the 
average vield of the ore from the celebrated consolidated 
mines in England, which mines afford employment to 
several thousand laborers. ‘The weekly quotations of 
* Consols,” in the London and Liverpool price currents tell 
how profitably they are worked. 

The ores of copper here, differ from the ores of copper 
abroad, either in associating with other minerals, in com- 
bining in different proportions with their mineralizing 


* The conductor of a furnace in Dutchess County observed to me 
that a heap of slag, which he had considered as without value, and 
which he intended to have removed from his premises at some expense, 
he had found to be worth more than 3.000 for the iron which it con- 
tained. Dr. Beck, N. York Geol. Survey. 

+ We are informed that operations have been recently commenced 
in Virginia, N. Jersey and perhaps in other States—and so far they 
have been successfully conducted; we have no allusion to these; 
neither do we wish to prejudice the public against copper mines. 


t M. F. Maury, U.S. N. before the Geol. Soc. of Fredericksburg. 
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ingredients, in requiring a flux differently regulated, or else 
the practical knowledge which has been applied to the 
working of the mines, was not based on scientific principles, 
and consequently, the ores have never been submitted to the 
proper mode of treatment. "The experience acquired by the 
fruitless attempt to work one mine, was lost upon the next 
which came afier it, and, this last was subjected to the same 
system of mismanagement with the first, and of course also 
came to an untimely end. 

From the want of proper talent in the metallurgical 
department, the Gold mines of Virginia and N, Carolina are 
not worked up to more than half their resources. Proprie- 
tors are content to receive one dollar the bushel from ore, 
which, in the laboratory, yields two or three, and even four 
dollars the bushel. From the imperfect manner in which 
the ores are treated, the larger part of the precious metal 
passes off into the waste. ‘The sand along with which it is 
carried off, should be carefully preserved, for it will no 
doubt be very valuable when the metallurgical process of 
extracting Gold is carried to the proper degree of perfection. 
In England, turnpike roads have been bought up by individ- 
uals, on account of the ore which was used as common stone 
in the construction of them ; the roads were dug up and the 
ores smelted with handsome profit. 

The value of the iron manufactured in New-York in 
1810 was, (in round numbers) $860.000, 

Jron and steel manufacturs imported in U. 8. during the 
year, ending 30th June °35, $5.000.000. 

During the year ending 30th June °36, $7.717.910. 


Manufacture of Iron in England and Wales. 


Year. Tons Value at $40. pr. Ton. 
1740 17.000 S680.000 
1738 68.000 2.720.000 
1796 125 000 5.000.000 
15065 250.000 10.000.000 
1520 400.000 16.000.000 
1827 690.000 27.600.000 
1836 1.065.000 42.400.000 


The product for 1836 is estimated according to the ratio 
of increase from 1820 to 1827. Ata convention, recently 
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held by the iron masters of England and Wales, they have 
resolved to throw out of gear one-third of their furnaces, 
and thereby to lessen the annual yield of iron one third. 

The consumption of iron in 18386, at the foundries, 
rolling and slitting mills in Virginia, exceeded the supply 
from her furnaces, by ‘about 8,000 tons, or more than is 
manufactured in the third Geol. District of New-York. 

The consumption of iron in the U. States is largely on 
the increase. The substitution of iron for brass, in the 
manufacture of Naval, and other ordnance; the general use 
of it on board ship, in the place of hempen cables and cor- 
dage; the economy of iron over wood, in the gearing of 
machinery, in many agricultural implements, and in vari- 
ous other purposes; the immense quantities used in the 
construction of steamboats, engines, and rail-roads ; create 
a demand for the raw material, which, taken in connection 
with the probably diminished supply from England, will tend 
to add largely to the already increasing number of the 
furnaces in the United States. 

We consider the manufacture of iron as one of the most 
important and useful occupations of the miner. Those 
states, which have unbosomed, among their highlands and 
mountains, extensive deposites of iron ore, have a treasure 
that is worth countless millions. But, in order to carry on 
even this common branch of art, with proper success, much 
science and practical skill are required: the chemical com- 
position of the ore, and of the flux, as well as that of the 
resulting cinders and metal, ought to be determined. It is 
to investigations of this kind, that Sweden, England, and 
other European countries, owe ‘their preseut improvements 
in the manufacture of iron and other metals. 

In the United States, metallurgy is scarcely ever treat- 
ed as a science, except by the chemist in his laboratory. 
Without it, the mining interests of the states cannot prosper ; 
and the most effectual means to bring it to bear upon those 
interests, are schools of mines. As they would be chiefly for 
the benefit of the mining interest, they might be founded in 
the different states, by moderate taxes levied on the mines. 
Virginia, for instance, within the last three years, has 

Vou. II. 64 
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granted mining privileges to chartered companies, amounting 
to twenty-two millions of dollars. A very small per centage 
from this sum, would handsomely endow a school; the 
benefits of which would be felt by all. 

Prof. Mather devoted much time in examining the 
changes which have been produced in his district by the 
Marine Alluvial Deiritus; he shows how changes have 
been eflected along the coast, by the bouldering action of 
the surfs, by tidal and other currents, and by the deposition 
of marine alluvians. which have an important bearing upon 
coast navigation, on account of the beaches, shoals, spits, 
and bars, thereby deposited, deepened or removed. That the 
seacoast is perpetually undergoing changes of this kind, is 
obvious enough; but data are wanting, by which the value 
of these changes. in any given time, may be estimated. 
According to the accounts of the inhabitants along the shore, 
important changes in the configuration of the coast, have 
taken place within their recollection. But the records of 
tradition are usually vague,—so much so, that they do not 
afford the means for accurate and proper estimates. 

The trigonometric survey of the coast of the United States, 
now in progress under the direction of Mr. Hassler, when 
completed, will be an important acquisition to the geologist ; 
for by it, he will be enabled to determine, with exactness, the 
encroachments of the land and sea on each other, the eleva- 
tion or depression of the former, and the subsidence of the 
latter. It will constitute a standard, to which he can, in 
all aftertimes, refer, for an estimate of certain effects pro- 
duced by causes now existing. 

‘The springs of Chateaugay, situated in the second Geol. 
District, (Prof. Emmons.) begin to flow in April, and con- 
tinue flowing tll the last of September, from which time 
they remain entirely dry, till the ensuing April, when they 
flow and intermit again. This round is continued, with 
perfect regularity, from year to year. They discharge 
water enough to turn a mill wheel. . 

“ Whether we are in possession of such facts,” observes 
Prof. Emmons, “aus will enable us to give a rationale of 


the intermission of these springs, is questionable. The 
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following is, however, oflered by Mr. Hall, that, during the 
spring, the soil to the south becomes saterated with water, 
which continues to flow off, through these springs, during the 
summer, at the close of which the soil becomes drained.” 

May not these springs be connected with one, or more 
subterranean basins, or reservoirs? the waters of which, 
from April to September, are carried off through these 
springs, as through so many syphons. The discharge 
being greater than the supply, the basin is emptied and the 
springs cease to flow, until it is again filled by its natural 
supply, when the syphons again carry off its waters. 

Prof. Emmons declares himself a Vulcanist. He brings 
in question the order of the superposition of rocks in the 
geological column; and attempts to show, that the dykes of 
greenstone, which traverse granite or sienite, near Long 
Pond, were molten matter injected from below, while in a 
state of fusion. 

“It will be admitted, at once,” observes the Professor, 
“ that these dykes are more recent than the rocks they tra- 
verse. Now, when we attempt to account for their forma- 
tion, and settle the question, how they came here, and 
what was their source, we readily perceive that it is more 
rational and more agreeable to established facts, to conclude 
that they must have been injected into cracks or fissures in 
the rocks, while in a melted state, than to suppose them to 
have been formed by the filtration of matter from above 
while in solution with water; besides, they exhibit marks 
of fusion themselves, and have also left the same on the 
rocks in which they are in contact. If it is once admitted, 
that these dykes have ever been in a state of igneous fusion, 
then there must have been a source of heat just beneath, 
suflicient to ellect this fusion, for these dykes came from 
beneath the granite.” 

This, as far as it goes, is conformable with the doc- 
trines of the Huttonian theory, which is more generally ap- 
proved than the Wernerian by geologists. But the question 
here presents itself. Is an official report of this kind the 
proper place for theoretical disquistions ! Would it not be 
more in unison with the true interests of his science, were 
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the geological surveyor to confine himself simply to the 
statement of facts, deferring to discuss the merits of theories 
until the final report of his labors should be made ? 

In his report, the geologist (Prof. Vaunuxem) of the 4th 
district, advances a theory concerning the configuration of 
the earth’s surface, and the formation of veins, which in 
some points is new to us. His hypothesis goes to do away 
with the Huttonian theory with regard to veins. “ Were 
the opinion correct,” says he, “ that veins have been filled 
from below by matter injected, one would suppose that the 
volcanic rocks would be the richest in metals, whereas, like 
all modern rocks they are the poorest. * * * In all these 
ditierent marks,” (veins, amas, and stockwerkers) “ of the 
appearance of the metallic minerals, | again report, that 
their origin, and that of the stony materials of the rocks in 
which they occur, are one and contemporaneous.” Again, 

“The two classes of facts, that of metallic minerals 
existing in the rock, as well as in the veins, and secondly 
that the predominant crystallizing mineral or minerals of the 
rock, forms the material of the vein, seem to me conclusive- 
ly to prove, that the only satisfactory way of accounting for 
their origin, is by segregation and lateral infiltration, the 
metallic and other minerals having been furnished by the 
rock which encloses them.” 

According to the tenets of this hypothesis, the greenstone 
dikes* of Prof. Emmons at Long pond, instead of being 
injected from below, or filtered from above, owe their origin 
to segregation and lateral infiltration, And thus we have 
presented to us, the spectacle of two men distinguished for 
talent and learning, employed under ove authority, and in 
the same field of labor and for the same purpose, ditlering 
with each other at the very outset, and gravely ascribing 

* Dikes are included under the generic term veins. The most obvi- 
ous difference between a dike and a true vein is that the former is non- 
metalliferous, and traverses unstratified rocks; whereas the latter is 


either metalliferous or traverses stratified as well as unstratified rocks. 


The material of a dike being frequently harder than the rocks it traver- 


ses, the surface of the latter is gradually worn away leaving the former 
standing abov. the grom.d like an old wall; lene the term dike; in 


some parts of England dike being the provincialisin for wall. 
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the same eflect to causes essentially different. ‘They are 
laboring in the cause of an infant science. By virtue of 
their office and its duties, they have geological facilities 
which otherwise they could not possess. This office de- 
pends upon the caprice of a changeable and ever-chang- 
ing assemblage of lawgivers. Do they not, by making their 
oflicial report the arena for theoretical discussion, and that, 
too, at so early a stage of the survey, endanger its ultimate 
success, and lay theinselves open to attack by the enemies 
of their cause? By reserving all theoretical detail for a 
final report, they accumulate facts, and gather information, 
which will enable them more properly to estimate causes by 
eflects, in geology, and to interpret, with more skill, the 
laws which govern geological phenomena. 

Prof. Vaunuxem assumes, that the crystalline materials 
of the rock, form the matter of the veins contained in it: 
and that all the metallic and other minerals contained in any 
vein, were furnished by the rock which incioses the vein. 

As far as the matrix of veins, which consists of earthy 
minerals, such as quartz, carbonate of lime, and the like, is 
concerned, the earthy minerals, which enter into the com- 
position of it, are necessarily contained also in the rocks 
traversed by the veins; for the principal ingredients of all 
rocks, whether purely earthy, or alkaline earthy, are silex, 
alumine, potash, magnesia, limewater with various acids 
and inetallic oxides. These subtances, combined differently, 
and in different proportions, and modified in various ways, 
constitute clays, slates, limestones, quartz, mica, granite, 
feldspar, et id omne genus. Consequently, whether a vein, 
the gangue of which is quartz, for instance, traverse a bed of 
clay, or of slate, or of granite or limestone, or silex, its princi- 
pal ingredient, will be found to constitute an ingredient also 
of the containing rock. But chemical analysis does not 
show, that either silver or lead, zine, copper, gold or man- 
ganese enters into the composition of slates, or of any of the 
rocks composed, either in whole or in part, of feldspar, 
mica and quartz; yet contained in such rocks, are to be 
seen at the gold mines of Virginia, veins or /ayers of quartz 
loded with all these metals. How, then, could these metals, 
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whether native or mineralized with their mineralizing ingre- 
dients, be segregated, or infiltrated from the lateral rocks, 
when no trace whatever of them has been ever detected in 
such rocks? 

Were the hy pothesis correct, that “the origin of veins, 
and that of the stony materials of the rocks in which they 
occur, are one, and contemporaneous,” the geological epoch 
when the formation of rocks began, must be removed from 
the rocks that are lowest in the geological column, and 
ascribed to those highest up in that column, which are tra- 
versed by veins. ‘hus instead of ascending in the chrono- 
logical order of rocks, as we descend into the earth, the 
oldest rocks would be those of the transition or secondary 
series, Which contain veins; and from those, whether we 
descend, or ascend, through the strata of the earth, we 
would descend in their chronological order. That the sub- 
stance of our planet was once a fluid mass of molten matter, 
‘is abundantly proven, as well by the principles of dynamics, 
as by the truths of geology. When this mass began to 
cool, and the process of chrystallization commenced, the 
chrystallized substance, by a natural law, floated upon its 
fluid material, and thus the first layer, or crust of the earth’s 
surface was formed. The veins contained in the first crust, 
being contemporaneous, according to Prof. Vaunuxem, were 
segregated or infiltrated, during the crystallizing process ; 
and thus, layer after layer, and stratum after stratum, are 
formed, one within the other, each chequered with veins, 
and spangled with metals and minerals peculiar to itself; 
all of which, with its stony materials, had one common 
origin. 

If this hy pothesis of the New-York ceologist obtain, 
the term primury must give back its place in the geolo- 
gical nomenclature, to the banished primitive of exploded 
theoretical import. And the primitive rocks will really be 
found in that series, which, in the ascending order, is the 
last to contain veins, 

That metallic minerals form a part of rock is certain, 
from the circumstance, that in a large class of metallic 
veins, sometimes called beds, from having their sides parallel 
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with the layers of the rock, their stony materials are no 
wise different from the crystallized material of the rock.” 
Many of the auriferous veins of Quartz in Virginia and 
North Carolina, come under the classification of beds or 
laycrs. ‘They are found traversing clays, slates, greenstone, 
eneiss and the like, Sometimes the ki//as are found dispers- 
ed through the vein, and lining the tabular faces of the 
quartz; and gold is frequently found in the slate contiguous 
to the vein. But the accompanying metals, iron excepted, 
are rarely if ever, to be found in the walls of the vein. 
Passing down a ravine at the Rappahan- |! 


} 

: . _ Ht ivr 
nock Gold mine near Fredericksburg Va., | My fs yp 
where there is a fine escarpment of slate, we |! ey f 


saw, a few feet above our heads, a vein of 
quartz, resting in a cuneiform shape on the 
semi-synclinal axis of the slate. The slate 
closed in at the bottom and cut the vein com- |i 
pletely off at A. On the hill which formed the 
ravine, the vein cropped on the surface. 





There is also at this mine another vein of 
auriferous quartz, upon which a tunnel has //#// 


been driven for some distance; and upon the course of 
































which, several shafts, as A, C, have been sunk. The vein 
croppes out as at B.A shaft has been sunk at C, without 
finding the vein. Another shaft was sunk at A, which did 
not cut the vein till at E. In taking out the ore, the vein 
was found to present the appearance represented by cut 2. 
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It might be likened to a huge plank of indefinite length, 
which after being fitted by some giant carpenter to support 
the frame work of a flight of steps, had been turned wrong 
edge down, and thrust into the earth at an angle of 45° 
when it had become silicified and Joded with various 
minerals, ‘The floors y, x. are not cuneated as the vein O, 
(fig. 1.) is at A. They have the appearance of being cut 
off perpendicularly to the plane of the vein, and they rest 
perfectly flat on the slate. But the steps x, y, are rounded 
off, and are enclosed by layers of concentric connellor slate, 
as though they had been dressed by a mason, who had 
given them several coatings of plaster, which had since 
assumed the appearance of slate. 

If any one, whose mind has not been biassed by theoreti- 
eal speculation on the formation of veins, will go down into 
amine, and examine with attention, all the peculiarities of 
metalliferous views, and of the “country,” which they 
traverse, he will at one time see appearances and conditions, 
such as (what he judges to be) molten matter, the effects of 
heat and the like, which clearly tend to favor the theory of 
igneous injection from below. The next step he takes he 
will find materials, such as wood,* portions of the over 
laying stratum and the like, and he will incline to the theory 
which assumes that veins have their origin fromabove. At 
another place in the mine, he will find the vein loded with 
other and different minerals, or it will pass through a barren 
stratum, in which ease it may loose its metalliferous charac- 
ter entirely ; and this will induce him to receive favorably 
the theory of contemporancous origin, lateral infiltration 
and segregation. 

At last, he will find it difficult to reconcile all the 
phenomena of veins with the doctrine, of any one theory. 
kor our own part we confess that we are behind the times, 
and acknowledge skepticisin with regard to every theory 
which we have read touching the formations of veins. 

logy has yet revealed 


YY . » @ » Shee P 
Nor does it appear to us that geology 


* At one of the mines in England, a block of wood was found in the 
vein 30it below the surface completely enclosed in the mineral of the 


vein. 
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enough of its mysteries, to afford data for the proper theory 
on this subject. What agency, for instance, ought to be 
ascribed to electro-magnetism and other subtile and 
permeant fluids during the incandescent state of the earth? 
What modifications ouyht to be ascribed to their subsequent 
influence ? In the aurijerous veins in the south, blocks of 
quartz are frequently seen, which externally present no 
plane whatever ; in some instances their specific gravity is 
less than that of water; such quartz is said to be honey- 
combed, and on being broken open, it is found to encrust a 
perfecily cellular structure, the cells of which bear the 
impress of cubes, as though they had once been, and no 
doubt were, filled by cubes of Pyrites, similar to those found 
in other parts of the same vein; such quartz is sometimes 
highly colored with iron, and at others it is of a milky 
whiteness. The mysterious agent which can enter inte the 
most compact rocks, dissolve and carry away crystals of 
mineralized iron, without leaving a trace behind, is capable 
of effecting important changes in the mineral kingdom. 
And in forming conjectures as to the process through which 
the rocks become traversed by veins, the influence of such 
agents ought not to be lightly valued. 

Sir Isaac Newton saw an apple fall, and expounded the 
laws which preserve “ harmony among the spheres.” Prof. 
Vaunuxum has ascribed to particles of matter invisibly 
small, a power, as they arrange themselves in crystalline 
forms, sufficient to lift up the highest mountains, and to 
diversify the surface of the earth with hills and valleys. 

“From the fact,” says the Professor, “ that in every part 
of the globe the composition of the crust below those rocks 
which contain organic remains, is crystalline rocks; that 
those rocks are co-extensive with the whole fluid mass. 
Knowing that the effect of crystallization is expansion ; that 
to this property, water, in freezing bursts our conduit pipes, 
splits our trees, and rends our rocks ; as a consequence too, 
crystallized bodies float upon their fluid material; an 
expansion of a crust, of a few hundred miles in thickness, 
from the known expansion of many mineral substances in 
crystallizing, gives us an elevation greater than the height 

Von. IL. 65 
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of any mountain known. and to this force, as a primary 
cause, we owe our uplifted rocks, our mountain chains, and 
parallel fissures.” 

Is expansion a consequent of crystallization in all 
mineral bodies? Is not the expansion of water by freezing 
an exception to the general law, that all bodies are expanded 
by heat, and contracted as this fluid escapes from them ? 
Or is expansion a universal law of crystallization? If the 
aflirmative answer to this last question can be established, 
for experiments in crystallization do not show that it may 
not, then Lardner Vaunuxem has offered a theory in geology, 
which for simplicity and beauty, is second only to the great 
Newton’s theory of gravitation. 

If it be supposed that our planet were a fluid mass of 
incandescent matter, and that in this state its rotary 
motion on its axis was imparted to it, the laws of motion 
show, that in consequence of centrifugal forces, the matter 
about the equator would have a greater tendency to fly off 
than it would at the poles, and consequently it would 
accumulate about the equatorial at the expense of the polar 
regions; and the principles of dynamics prove that under 
the conditions of fluidity, the figure of the earth would have 
been no other, than that of an oblate spheroid. 

As soon as an orbit for our globe was marked out in the 
regions of space, and it was placed there, the whole mass, 
glowing with heat, and agitated with oscillations, tides, and 
the eflects of various causes, assumed a troubled aspect. 
In this state gradual refrigeration commenced. Kindred 
particles of melted matter began to feel the force of crystal- 
lization, and to arrange themselves in proper order ready to 
receive the protean shapes, which the laws of the mineral 
kingdom had decreed they should put on. The process of 
solidification went on; and the uplifted wave as it rolled 
along over a sea of fire, was stopped, and stood still, a 
petrified mass ; the smooth places became firm, and thus the 
first crust or stratum of the earth was formed. Its appear- 
ance was rugged like that of a frozen sea. 

The expansive force exerted by crystallization in 
arranging the fluid particles below for the stratum next in 
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order, operated upon the first by rending it in fissures, and 
elevating its ridges, thereby diversifying its rugged surface 
still more with the appearance of hills and dales. Thus 
stratum after stratum was formed, the others fractured, 
elevated and contorted until the mountains attained their 
elevation and the crust of the earth its present thickness. 

Below the point of no variation, the temperature of the 
earth increases 1° for every 80ft of perpendicular depth, or 
75° for every mile. According to this ratio, the present 
thickness of the crust is about 400 miles, below which depth, 
igneous fluidity exists as an essential condition. 

As the temperature at the suface of the earth decreases, 
the water which, by the excess of heat had been kept 
floating in the state of vapor, began to be deposited ; 
chemical agents were then set to work, which by disinte- 
grating, and other mysterious operations tended to wear 
away the primitive crust of the earth, and the debris 
obtained from this source constituted materials for soils, and 
for more recent formations. 

“ Crystallization,” continues our author, “ is to inorganic, 
what life is to organic matter. As the latter has fashioned 
the protean forms of animated nature, has filled the earth 
with countless myriads, and heaped them up in mountain 
masses ; the former, though always the humble subordinate, 
has been no small instrument of the allwise beneficence. 
In no part of the crust of the earth has this for ever been 
passive ; to it alone we owe all our mineral species ; and 
in collecting and arranging the various atoms of which they 
are composed, and by which they have become known to 
us, it has, as a primary cause, given us our plains, our vales, 
our hills, our mountains, and our continents.” 

We hope to hear more of this theory from Professor 


Vaunuxem. 
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POETRY. 





THE GIFT. 


I bring you a wreath of wild flowers rare,— 
Their beauty and fragrance induced me to choose it, 
i As a gift the most apt for a being so fair :— 
Sweet Fanny, dear Fanny, say, will you refuse it ? 


' Their beauty unconscious, their fragrance and truth, 
| Are true types of the gem (Oh, may you ne’er lose it !) 
| Of your own disposition—love, innocence, truth,— 

Sweet Fanny, dear Fanny, say, will you refuse it? 


I bring you a lute,—wreathe round it the flowers, 
: *T will harmony breathe, if you will not abuse it, 
And may serve to beguile a few idlesome hours,— 
Sweet Fanny, dear Fanny, say, will you refuse it? 


Thus wreathed with those flowers, and speaking in song, 
To the touch of a hand that can skilfully use it, 

*T is a type of your heart—a lute silent too long,— 
Sweet Fanny, dear Fanny, say, will you refuse it ? 





And if, to the rest, I add one offer more, 

Ofa gift, whose sole merit ’s the love that imbues it, 
The heart ofa sailor boy, true to the core,— 

Sweet Fanny, dear Fanny, say, will you refuse it? 


Navy. 


SR et 
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MISCELLANY. 





THE BRONZE STATUES AT LEGHORN. 


Every one on arriving at Leghorn 
is struck with the singular excel- 
lence of a group of Bronze Statues 
which adorn the Quay, and which 
are pointed out as one of the re- 
markable monuments of this city. 
But few however, even among the 
inhabitants, seem to understand this 
enduring and beautiful record of a 
triumphal portion of their history. 
The following explanation was ob- 
tained on the spot from an authentic 
source, and may not be unacceptable 
to our readers, particularly those of 
the Navy, who have seen this ex- 
quisite specimen of art. H. 

On the third day of March 1606, 
the most Serene Grand Duke Ferdi- 
nand the First being in Leghorn, 
accompanied with all his Court, it 
was reported that three Turkish 
brigs where annoying their Com- 
merce and causing great damages 
to the Navigators; for which reason 
His Serene Highness, despatched 
Vanni Aragonse Appiani who was 
at that time Captain of the Galley 
called San Cosimo, and who in 
company with another Galley went 
in search of said Turkish vessels. 
Off Corsica, they came in sight of 
the three brigs, which had captured 
a French vessel from Naples, bound 
to Sardinia; the Turks endeavored 
to make their escape, but were all 
taken by the two Tuscan Galleys.— 
Fourteen Christians were set at li- 
berty, and the prisoners amounted to 
101. The conquerors returned into 
the Port of Leghorn, the 13th of the 
same month.” 

The group of the four Moors with 
the statue of the Duke surmounting 
them, was executed by one of the 
pupils of Giambologna, at the ex- 
pense of the community of Leghorn, 
to commemorate this event.” 


SINGULAR FHENOMENON. 


In the Southern papers we find the 
following account of a singular phe- 
nomenon, discovered by Captain 
Sisson, in a recent voyage along the 
Florida coast. 

“On Tuesday, 23d ult. while sail- 
ing towards Mosquito, 8 miles south 
of St. Augustine light, bearing N. 
W.by N. a sheet of white water was 
discovered which was taken for a 
shoal, as the water was discolored. 
The lead was hove, and nine fa- 
thoms of water found. The Exit 
was hove to, the lead again hove 
when nearer to it, and the bottom 
found muddy. As the schr. neared 
the place, it was found not to bea 
shoal, but a boiling up of the water. 

“The Exit sailed through it, and 
sounded—no bottom was found with 
a lead line 20 fathoms in Jength.— 
The vessel was forced out of the 
boiling water, which was about 200 
feet across; the circumference about 
600 feet. Jt was concluded that it 
was a subterranean spring. When 
the schr. was in it, or to leeward, 
could smell something like gunpow- 
der or marsh mud. It was about 
two and a half miles from the 
beach.” 

The foregoing is fromthe Charles- 
ton Courier. The following addi- 
tional particulars are contained in 
the Savannah Georgian : 

“A Curiosity.—From a friend, 
who has furnished the following, 
we are gratified to learn that the fact 
of the existence of a large Mineral 
Fountain at Sea, to the southward 
of St. Augustine, is confirmed by 
Lieutenants Pettigruand Ingraham, 
as well as by Captain Sisson, of the 
schr. Exit. 

“This fountain has been frequent- 
ly seen and described by others, but 
from the singularity of such a phe- 
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nomenon, its existence has often 
been a subject of discredit. 

“As described by the gentlemen 
mentioned, the fountain is situated 
about 24 miles from the land and & 
or9 miles from St. Augustine Light 
House, the latter bearing by com- 
pass NW. by N. 

“Tt is distinguishable at some dis- 
tance by a yellowish appearance on 
the surface of the sea, until the 
breaking or rippling of its escaping 
waters on the weather side, anda 
sulphurous atmosphere may be smelt 
some half a mile to the leeward of 
the fountain. ‘The soundings adja- 
cent to the fountain, are 9 fathoms 
on the seaward side, and 14 fathoms 
on the land side. In the fountain 
itself, Captain Sisson reports that 
the lead at 25 fathoms failed to touch. 
In sailing over this fountain, they 
found it difficult to keep a determi- 
nate course, or a position central or 
convenient for observation, owing 
to the activity with which the cur- 
rent disengages itself from beneath ; 
the vessel gets drifted to one side or 
the other, although there is no diffi- 
culty in circumnavigating the spot. 
The waters of this fountain, as far 
as their observation went, were cool, 
brackish and sulphurous, and the 
volume discharged they conjecture 
to be as large asacoluinn of 100 feet 
in diameter. 

“Other mariners have stated the 
waters of the Fountain to be deci- 
dedly fresh, and the volume of great- 
er extent, but when the accompany- 
ing resistance are taken into view, 
the turmoil of waters meeting under 
different impulses, it may be expect- 
ed that descriptions of this singular 
Fountain may vary in some parti- 


culars, until it is made a subject of 


methodical examination. In the 
meantime there seems to be good 
reason for supposing the origin of 
this Fountain to be homogeneous 
with that of many others in the in- 
terior of Florida, impregnated with 
sulphurious hydrogen. 

“But to the mariner, the locality 
of this Fonntain is worthy of parti- 
cular attention, because, instead of 
its being a shoal, as the breakers 
might indicate, it may be a guood 
mark at a time when other land- 
marks cannot be seen. Instead ofa 
Scylia and Charybdis to be avoided, 
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he may find an opportune haven for 
the supply of fresh water, 

“We commend it to the notice of 
chart makers. 

“In noticing this maritime erup- 
tion, the conjecture is irresistible, 
that such eruptions are more com- 
mon than is supposed, and that the 
phenomena attending them being 
similar to those of shoals and sun- 
ken rocks, this may be the cause of 
many errors in the charts of the 
present day, in designating the one 
for the other. The eruption in 
question would have been avoided 
as a shoal, had its yellowish* loom 
and its lone situation not have at- 
tracted the attention of those on 
board the Exit. Another marine 
eruption on a larger scale is report- 
ed to be situated in the Gulf of 
Mexico, abreast of Charlotte Har- 
bour, and another in the Bay of 
Bengal, abreast of the G 





Ganges, 
which strengthen the probability 
that they occur more generally.— 
Another deceptive appearance in 
the eruption at St. Anastasia, caused 
it to be mistaken by some on board 
for the exuvia of whales. Captains 
of vessels should be on the alert for 
the discovery of these eruptions. 

The best key to them we take to 
be the rippling and breaking of the 
strong currents which they occasion 
at the spot. How acceptable is the 
possibility that even some spots 
looked upon as dangerous to ap- 
proach, are in reality great reser- 
voirs of fresh water—that the ocean 
although strewed with dangers, is 
atthe same time pregnant with the 
blessings of life. 





LIGHT HOUSES ON THE COAST OF 


DEN MARK—OFFPICIAL, 


The following information res- 
pecting the Light Houses on the 


* “The limestone fountains of Flo- 
rida are encrusted with a white deposit, 
which refracted through the transpa- 
rent water, makes an illumination, 
which, to the eye at some distance, 
seems a yellowish loom. Refractions 
of this sort are familiar to those who 
have sailed among the calcarious 
shoals of the West Indies.” 
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Danish coast, has been communicat- 
ed to the department of State by Mr. 
Sieen Bille, the charge d’afiaires of 
Denmark, near the government. 


Statement of Light Houses erected on 
the Danish Coasts, published by 
order of the Royal Board of Trade 
and Commerce. 


Notes.—The Danish lights burn 
all night the year round till sunrise ; 
they are litin summer from Easter 
till Michaelmas, one hour, and in 
winter, Michaelmas to Easter, half 
an hour after sunset. 

The distance at which these 
lights may be seen from the deck 
of an ordinary vessel, or when the 
eye of the observer is elevated ten 
feet above the level of the sea, is 
given in geographical miles; other 
measures are given in Danish feet 
or ells, and the bearings by the ordi- 
nary compass. 

IN THE KATTEGAT. 

The Skagen Light—A fixed lamp 
light on the northernmost land's end 
of Jytland, known by the name of 
“Skagen’s Odde or Grenen,” ma 
light house about 5,000 ells W. to 
N. from the extreme point of land. 
The light is 67 feet above the level 
of the sea, and may be seen at the 
distance of 3 1-4 miles. 

The Harbor Light of Frederik- 
sharn—A fixed lamp light on south- 
ern pier of the harbor, 22 feet above 
the water, and visible at a distance 
of 2 1-4 miles. 

The Light Vessel at Lasoc.—This 
vessel is moored about E. 8S. E. five 
or six cable lengths from the shoal 
of “ Trindelen,”’ in seven fathoms 
water, bearing N. E. three-fourths 
N. about one anda half miles from 
the most easterly point of the island 
of Lasoe, known by the name of 
“Syrodden.” The vessel has a 
lamp light around the sternmost 
mast and something like a schr’s. 
rigging. Her sides are painted red 
with a white cross. During the day 
she carries a red flag on the foretop; 
and in hazy or foggy weather, the 
ship’s bell will be rung at intervals. 
The light is suspended 25 feet above 
the level of the sea, and may be 
seen at the distance of 2 1-4 miles. 


The vessel may, if the severity of 
the preceding winter should not ren- 
der it impracticable, be expected to 
take her station at the commence- 
ment of March, and to remain there 
until the 21st day of December, un- 
less an earlier severe frost, or some 
other unexpected accident should 
drive her from her station. 

The light on the island of Anholdt 
is ina light house, something more 
than a quarter of a mile W. to N. 
within the easterly point of the isl- 
and. The principal light is a fixed 
Jamp light, 119 feet above the level 
of the sea, and visible ata distance 
of four miles. 

As a farther guide to avoid get- 
ting too near tothe eastern Riff or 
“Knoben,” as it is called, a smaller 
fixed light is placed in the eastern 
side of the house, about sixty-three 
feet above the principal light. 

he two Nakkehoved light, on 
the northern coast of Zealand, 
about two and a half miles to the 
northwest of the castle of Cronen- 
burg, are fixed lamp lights in two 
light houses, about 649 ells apart.— 
The western light is 143 feet, and 
the eastern 95 feet above the level 
of the sea. The first one may be 
seen at the distance of four anda 
half miles, and the latter 3 3-4 miles. 

The light of Cronenburg, erected 
as a guide for entering the sound 
from the north, is a fixed lamp light, 
placed in the northeastern tower of 
the castle of Cronenburg, 107 feet 
above the level of the sea, and may 
be seen from the northat the distance 
of about 3 3-4 miles. 

The Three Crown Battery light 
is a fixed lamp on the eastern side 
of the battery of this name at the 
entrance to the outer harbor of Co- 
penhagen, thirty feet above the level 
of the sea, and visible at a distance 
of two and a half miles. 

Thunoe Light, a fixed lamp light 
in the church steeple of the said 
island, situated between Jytland and 
the island of Samsoe, ninety-seven 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
visible in all directions at a distance 
of 3 3-4 miles. 

Kyholm Light, a temporary re- 
volving light at the quarantine es- 
tablishment on the island of Ky- 
holm, near the northern coast of the 
island of Samsoe, fifty-six feet high, 
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and visible at a distance of three 
miles. 

The fixed lights on “ Knudshov- 
ed,” near Nyburg, and on Halskow, 
near Corsaer, as well as the two 
harbor lights at Corsaer, have been 
erected merely for the convenience 
of the mail and ferry communica- 
tion across the Great Belt, between 
the two aforesaid ports, and burn 
every night, while a revolving light 
on Spraagoe is only lighted when 
the mail is crossing. 

The Baltic.—The light of Stevens 
Cliff, a revolving lamp light on the 
Stevens Cliff, situated on the eastern 
shore of Zealand. The light house 
in the eastern end of which the 
light is placed, is 2200 ells N. 38 
degrees E. from the church of Hoy- 
rerup, on the southern edge of the 
said cliff. The six lamps with re- 
flectors make a revolution in three 
minutes, thus giving a flash of light 
every half minute. The elevation 
of the light above the level of the 
sea is one hundred and forty feet, 


and it may be seen at a distance of 


four and a quarter miles. 
The light of Giedser is a fixed 


lamp light on the southern point of 


the island of Folster, known by the 
name of ‘‘ Giedser Odde,” in a light 
house, situated about one-eighth ofa 
mile within the extreme point of the 
land. The light is forty-four feet 
above the level of the sea, and may 
be seen at a distance of 2 3-4 miles. 

As a warning in the day time 
for avoiding the dangerous shoal 
“ Trindelen” called, which bears S. 
E. one-fourth S. from ‘‘ Giedser Od- 
de,”’ a black painted buoy or barrel 
on a post has been placed on the 
high ground on the shore. ‘This 
landmark in a line with the light 
house indicates the bearing of the 
said shoal. 

The Marienlenchte on the island 
of Fremern—on the old Bourgh’s 
(Ohlenborg’s) Point, in the vicinity 
of Putgarten’s Riff, on the northeast 
side of the island. It has six lamps 
with reflectors, making a revolution 
in three minutes; thus giving six 
alternate flashes, of which each is 
visible for 10 seconds, with an inter- 
val or disappearance of 20 seconds. 
The light is 92 feet above the level 
of the sea, and is visible in all direc- 
tions at a distance uf 3 2-8 miles, ex- 
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cepting between the S. 7° W. and S. 
158 E. where the light is covered by 
the land at a less distance than one- 
fourth ofa mile. 

The Fakkebierg, or Guldstar 
Light, is a fixed lamp light on a 
high hill, called Fakkebierg, on the 
south end of the island of Lanque- 
land, bearing N. N. E. one-fourth of 
a mile from the extreme point or 
landsend, called Guldstar, 125 feet 
above the level of the sea, and may 
be seen at a distance of four miles. 

The Bulk Light is a fixed lamp 
light on the coast, to the north of the 
inlet of Kiel, placed in an outhouse 
at the eastern end of the pilot's 
dwelling, about 33 feet above the 
level of the sea, and visible at a dis- 
tance of 2 1-2 miles. 

The Friedenchsort Light, a fixed 
lamp light ina house on the ram- 
part of the citadel of Friedenchsort, 
on the western side of Kieler Inlet, 
as a warning to keep clear of the 
shoal, thence running out. 

The Hammershun’s Light, on 
Bornholm, also known by the name 
of Hammeren’s or Steilebierg light, 
isa coal light in a glass frame on 
the mountain of Steilebierg, about a 
quarter of a mile S. W. within the 
northernmost point of the island.— 
The light is 272 feet above ihe level 
of the sea, and visible at a distance 
of 5 3-4 miles. 

The Christiansoe light is a revol- 
ving lamp on the rock of Christian- 
soe, about 3 1-4 miles to the east of 
the north point of Bornholm. Three 
lamps, with nine reflectors, make a 
revolution in three minutes, giving 
nine flashes at equal intervals, to 
say, a flash every twenty seconds.— 
The light is 92 feet above the level 
of the sea, and visible ata distance 
of three and a half miles. 





IN THE NORTH SEA, 

The light and pilot vessel, at the 
mouth of the Eider, is moored in the 
passage called “‘ Dove vyf Vaden,” 
between the “ Vatters,” in 4 1-2 fa- 
thoms water. She has a lamp light 
around the foremast, thirty-four feet 
above the level of the sea, and is vi- 
sible at the distance of 2 1-2 miles. 

Vessels coming from the west- 
ward with the light vessel bearing 
E. S. E. may safely run toward it, 
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and if the state of the weather or low 
water should render farther sailing 
unsafe, they may drop anchor to the 
eastward of the same in five fathom 
water. 

The vessel has two masts, and her 
sides are painted red with a white 
border. In the day time she carries 
a small Danish flag from the foretop, 
which is about sixty feet above the 
level of the sea. 

On board of this vessel are sta- 
tioned eight pilots for the accommo- 
dation of vessels bound up, on the 
Eider to Tonninggen, on the Heve- 
ren to Husum, or on the Elb to 
Bosch. Witha view to give notice 
of her position to vessels, which in 
hazy or toggy weather may have 
missed the mouth of the Eider, a 
gun will be fired and a bell rung as 
soon as such a vessel shall be in 
sight. No captain, however, is 
obliged on that account to approach 
the vessel. The light and pilot 
vessel will take her station in the 
spring toward the close of Februa- 
ry, or as soon as the waters shall be 
clear of ice, and will remain there 
until the 30th of November, unless 
some unforeseen accident might 
drive her from her moorings at an 
earlier period. 


LAUNCH OF THE SHIP PENNSYLVANIA. 

The annexed particulars are co- 
pied from the Philadelphia United 
States Gazette. 

Never did a more pleasant day 
dawn for a fete, than opened upon 
hundreds of thousands who were 
expecting the launch of the United 
States’ ship Pennsylvania. The 
public and private houses of the city 
and liberties, were crowded with 
visiters, anxious to witness the in- 
teresting event—and the cars, dou- 
ble trains of which came from New 
York, and arrived about noon, were 
crowded with passengers, pressing 
on towards the navy yard. 

THE SHIP. 

The affairs in and around the 
great ship, had been so admirably 
arranged, that all was in readiness, 
that could be prepared, before the 

Vou. I. 
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day of launching The ways, upon 
which she was to slide, had been 
laid with massy timbers, and secured 
with braces, proportionate in size 
and number to the purposes for 
which they were prepared. The 
cradle was fitted to the bends of the 
ship with admirable precision; and 
the long wedges with which she 
was to be eased from the numerous 
shores, on which she rested, were 
placed in a proper position to receive 
the well dealt blows that were to 
send them home to their proper 
position—and men lay along the 
cradle ready to spring to the signal 
that was to call them to action. All 
the shores, (so are denominated 
those large posts placed against the 
outside of the ship, to keep her from 
falling over on either side,) were 
removed, that could be taken away 
with safety, and ropes were applied 
to the others to keep them from fall- 
ing upon the workmen, when they 
should be knocked away. Within 
the railings of the cut water, and in 
the rear of the figure head, was fas- 
tened an armed chair, for the con- 
venience of the officer who was to 
christen the ship. 
THE PEOPI.E. 
Those who worship the people, 
could have seen their idol in all its 
glory—both in number and appear- 
ance. At an early hour, say before 
7 o'clock, persons were seen wend- 
ing their way from all points of the 
compass, towards the navy yard.— 
The day had been designated as a 
holiday—and the determination was 
evident to keep it as such. Those 
who arrived first, took possession of 
the corners of the wharves that pro- 
jected into the river, near the navy 
yard, and sat perched upon some 
coin of vantage, for upwards of se- 
ven hours—having the benefit of a 
hot sun, and the especial advantage 
of the reflection of its heat from the 
water. 

Before 10 o'clock, the current of 
people, old and young, male and fe- 
male, pouring along the street, was 
“like the stream of many tides,”’— 
carriages, omnibuses and side walks 
were crowded—and as the people 
reached the navy yard, they filed 
otf to ditierent positions ; filling the 
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wharves, crowding the shipping 
climbing to the roofs of houses and 
stores, and holding by joists, piles of 
lumber, or any elevated object, that 
gave one a chance of looking two 
inches over his neighbor’s head— 
that was the time and place for a 
‘six foot’? man. Stagings, with 
convenient seats, had been prepared 
above and below the navy cand and 
these were soon crowded, at one 
dollar a seat. Fromthe stern of the 
Pennsylvania, about half an hour 
before launching, we looked along 
the shores—and by knowing that on 
a staging erected by Messrs. Nolen 
& Co. there were about 800 persons, 
we could judge something of the 
numbers scattered, or rather crowd- 
ed, at all points, and commanding 
the best view of the ship, or the 
great house containing it. We 
should estimate the number at 200,- 
000—counting the immense 
that thronged the Jersey shore, di- 
rectly opposite. Some gentlemen 
gave a much higher estimate; one, 
much lower. 

The wharf immediately above the 
navy yard, was so thronged, that it 
looked like one great sea of human 
heads, moving to and fro—with a 


host 


few hundred parasols to keep off 


the sun, and occasionally put out an 
eye 

3elow the ship, a temporary stag- 
ing had been erected, for the conve- 
nience of the families of the work- 
men—-this was well filled—and the 
long building in which are made 
and kept the spars, was filled with 
ladies. The roof was crowded with 
male visiters. 


THE RIVER. 


The sight of the river from the 
ship was inexpressibly fine. Ships 
were anchored in a semi-circular 
position from off the navy yard—-in 
a line designated by the authorities 
—and their circles were doubled, 
trebled, before 2 o'clock, by every 
species ot craft, from the largest 
sized ships to the smallest cock boat. 
The number of ships, steamers, and 
other vessels of size, was upwards 
of two hundred—while boats, barges, 
skitis, canoes, &c. &c. thronged the 
arena, in humbers without number. 
All the vessels were crowded with 


company, and the steam boats with 
their precious freights, seemed to 
move in the mass as if instinet with 
life. 

About noon, nearly a dozen of 
barges, manned with their young 
athletic crews, were seen sweeping 
into the area of water, and passing 
rapidly down, in file, with their co- 
lors flying. These, after plying 
with the rapidity and grace of sea 
birds, came to the shore, and the 
crews of some of them were muster- 
ed on projecting wharves, each side 
of the ship. 

At ten minutes past 2 o’clock P. 
M. the striking of the flag npon the 
ship house, and the discharge of two 
cannon, gave notice that the launch 
was near, and the boats within the 
prescribed circle must depart. At 
once, every boat shot off from the 
prescribed area, and took stands in 
the crowd of navigation. At that 
moment the scene was indescribably 
elegant. One could scarcely fail to 
imagine that he stood 


Upon the ridge and beheld 
A city on the « 


For so 


onstant lows dancing ; 
ippeared that fleet majestical. 


THE LAUNCH. 


The noise of heavy hammers, and 
the occasional trembling of the 
mighty fabric on which we stood, 
gave notice that the event for which 
so many were waiting almost in 
breathless expectation was at hand. 
The gallant Commodore Biddle took 
his station directly behind the figure 
head; on each side wasa well filled 
bottle. We had the curiosity to look 
at the pieces of writing accompany- 
ing each: one was a certificate that 
the contents of the bottle were good 
old PENNsyitvania Wuiskey distill- 
ed in 1829, by George Kremer, of 
Union county, and presented for this 
occasion, by T. Hart, Esq. The 
other was a wine bottle, somewhat 
distinguished by the dust and mould 
of the eryp, the certificate fully ex- 
pressing its excellent quality; it 
bore only the word Cadwalader. 

Lieutenant Richie, who was the 
first in command, marshalled the 
passengers, amounting to upwards 
of 200, amidships, where ropes were 
stretched across, and the busy toil 
below went on, dealing ruin to 
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blocks and stays of every kind— 
suddenly there was a pause—at 
length there arose a Joud Lurrah 
from below; the PENNSYLVANIA set- 
tled slightly to her cradle, and mov- 
ed majestically forward to the sound 
of national music from the German 
band on deck. As soon as her keel 
dipped into the water, Commodore 
Biddle broke the bottles over the 
head of Old Hercules, and wished 
success to the Goop sip PENNSYL- 
vania. Onward she moved, not ra- 
pidly, as the dip of her ways was 
but 4 1-4 degrees, but smoothly and 
gracefully into the Delaware, occu- 
pying exactly 19,55 100 seconds in 
passing out of the house. Never 
was there a more beautiful launch, 
never did ship slide from her ways 
with more beauty and grace, and 
the eye of every man on board, but 
especially every officer, glistened 
with pleasure 

No sooner was the ship seen float- 
ing on the river, than there arose 
Joud hurrahs, from wharf to wharf, 
from multitude to multitude, from 
the shores to the shipping, and from 
the shipping to the hosts on the Jer- 
sey shores. The thousands of boats 
that had hastened beyond the line 
of ships at the signal gun, now shot 
out from every point and opening, 
springing into view like beautiful 
insects ina summer’s sun, 
“ Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv- 

aa 

Salvos of artillery spoke the gene- 
ral pleasure, and men looked upon 
the mighty structure floating in the 
Delaware, with a joy at its safe 
movement, as if each had a personal 
rather than a national interest in the 
vent. 

INCIDENTAL. 


As the Great Ship was built in 
Pennsylvania, planned and = con- 
structed by Pennsylvanians, we felt 
an interest to note what officers 
whom we saw, and knew to be Penn- 
sylvanians by birth. 

’Mr. Humphrey, the Naval Con- 
structor; Commodore Biddle, Com- 
modore Stewart, Captain Conner, 
Commander MeCauley, Command- 
er Levy, Lieutenant Ritchie, Lieu- 
tenant Pennington, Lieutenant Mc- 
Kean, Purser McCauley. 
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There were others of course pre- 
sent, but we did not know them, and 
we are compelled to omit several 
names that we desired to connect 
with our hasty report. We observ- 
ed most of the old shipwrights of 
Philadelphia, looking with knowing 
and gratified eyes at the proceed- 
ings. When the ship sat fairly on 
the water, we thought it no sin to 
envy a little those whose fame was 
connected with her perfect appear- 
ance. Some enquiries resulted in 
the following : 

“The launch was conducted by 
Mr. Samuel Humphreys, the chief 
naval constructor, assisted by Mr. 
Hart, the constructor at the navy 
yard here. Too much praise can- 
not be awarded to the workmen, 
who efficiently performed the work 
of the launch. The Pennsylvania 
is from the pencil of the chief naval 
constructor, and was partly built by 
him prior to his leaving Philadel- 
phia for Washington, his present 
residence. The model is generally 
approved, as possessing the quali- 
ties of capacity, buoyancy, and fast 
sailing. 

“She is a splendid specimen of 
the science of naval architecture 
of the present day, although com- 
menced fifteen years ago, and the 
workmanship reflects great credit on 
the mechanics of Philadelphia. 

“She is pierced for 136 guns, all 
32 pounders, and will be the most 
formidable ship afloat. May suc- 
cess attend her.” 

The extraordinary interest which 
the event created, out of the city, as 
well as within it, may be inferred 
from the number of strangers who 
thronged into the city from every 
quarter. Upwards of one thousand 
persons were on board the steam 
boat which arrived at Chesnut street 
wharf, conveying the passengers 
from New York, filling to suffoca- 
tion a train of between thirty and 
forty cars, and nearly every store in 
the city was closed. 

Contrary to general expectation 
no accident of the slightest impor- 
tance occurred during the launch, 
the swell occasioned by the ship’s 
gliding into her element being so 
very siight as to create no danger or 
agitation of consequence among the 
immense fleet that surrounded her. 
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After the Pennsylvania had be- 
come stationary, and just as the nu- 
merous vessels were preparing to 
take the departure homeward with 
their gratified passengers, the breeze 
which before had been merely suifi- 
cient to induce the ladies to lay 
aside their fans, sprung up and filled 
the multitude of sails that whitened 
the Delaware in every direction, and 
to an extent that was never before 
witnessed upon this river. Their 
number, variety, and picturesque 
beauty, were only excelled by the 
perfect good order which appeared 
to be every where preserved, so 
much so, that it was a subject of ad- 
miration to see the multitude of ves- 
sels, with canvass swelling in the 
breeze, gently and safely gliding by 
or in company with each other, each 
bending its course to its respective 
wharf, without the slightest appear- 
ance of confusion. 

The movement of the multitude 
on shore was equally correct and 
orderly. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA. 


FC In 
Length between the perpen- 
diculars, 210 
Beam mould 56 0=~C«<«! 
Depth of holdto gundeck 23 
Dead wood 7 
Ceiling, plank, from keel- 
son to floor head 8 
Throat of floor timber B GS 
Tonnage 3000 
Height of lower gun deck 
port sill 7 )~—OU8 
Do. middle do. do. 34 lili 
Do. upper do. do. 42 33 
Do. spar do. do. 7, 1 
Rake of stern post 3 6 
Rake of stem 33 


Length of keel for tonnage i736 
Height from spar deck port 

sill to under side of rail 3. ¢9 
Height of spar deck port 


sill from base line 47 ‘1l 
Height from base line to 

under part of rail at dead 

flat 51 8 
Length of the lower gun 

deck ~ 205 6 
Breadth of do. 3506 OD 
Length of the main gun 

deck ~ 2h 
Breadth of do. 54 = 9 
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Ft Iu 
Length of upper gun deck 217 
Breadth of do. 52 
Length of spar deck 219 
Breadth of . 47 6 
Extreme breadth 2 1k 
Length from figure head to 
stern gallery 247 «6 


Height from bottom of keel 

to top of rail amidships 54 9 
Depth of hold toorlop deck 15. 3 
"Thickness of deck 4 
From orlop deck to lower 








gun deck s 
deck 5 
From lower gun deck to 
main deck : ie 
deck 5 
From main deck to upper 
gun deck 1 @ 
deck 4 
From upper gun deck to 
spar deck 7 
deck 34 
From limber streak to spar 
( eck 45 9 
Distance between the ports 7 10 
Heighth of the ports 3 
Breadth do. do. 364 
Lower gun deck ports, 
(number) 32 
Main do. do. do. do. 36 
Upper do. do. do. do. 36 
Spar do. do. do. do. 36 
Length from fore part of 
stem to aft side of stern at 
height of spar deck 224 
Whole length of keel 195 6 
Length. Diameter. Mast Head 
Feet. luches Feet 
Main mast 132 48 22 
Do. topmast 70 23 12 
Do. top gallant 
mast 11 13 6 
Do. royal mast 24 91 
Do. flag pole 16 : 
Total height 283 feet. 
Fore mast 120 41 20 
Do. topmast 63 214 10 Gin 
Do. top gallant 
must 37 6 in 22 56 
Do. royal mast 22 8 
Do. flag pole 10 
252 6 in. 
Mizen mast 99 34 a 
Dy. top imast 55 16 y 
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Length. Diameter. Mast Head. 


Feet aches eel. 
Do. top gallant 
mast 33 6 in.9 46 
Do. royal mast 20 7 
Do. flag pole 86 in. 
216 





Mizen mast steps on the orlop deck. 


Feet Inches Feet. 

long. diameter. Ya.d Arm 
Main yard 110 24 5 
Do. topsail yard 82. 18 _ 


Do. topgallantdo. 52. 11 2 


Do. royal do. 36 3 1 Gin 
Do. skysaildo. 24 5 1 
Fore yard 100.23 5 
Do. topsail yard 75 16 66 
Do. topgallant do. 48 “4 6S 
Do. royal do. 33 64 16 
Do. skysail do. 22 4h 1 
Mizen or cross 

jack 80 «16 76 
Do. topsailyard 52 11 4 
Do. topg illant do. 33 61 16 


Do. royal do. 15 3 9 
Do. spritsail yard 5211 d 


NAVAL 


MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON, 


The U.S. ship Constitution, Com. 
Elliott, with Governor Cass and fa- 
mily on board, was at Athens, in 
Greece, when last heard from. The 
schooner Shark at Constantinople, 
and the frigate United States at Lis- 
bon, on the 22d of July to sailina 
few days for the Western Islands 
and Madeira. 


WEST INDIA SQUADRON. 

The frigate Constellation, Com. 
Dallas, at Pensacola. The sloop 
Vandalia, Captain Crabb, at Vera 
Cruz on the 23d of July. Captain 
Mix has been relieved from the 
command of the sloop Boston, at 
his own request—his place to be 
filled by Commander Babbitt. The 
sloop Ontario sailed trom New 
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80 45 56 ft. out 
board. 

65 3 ft. head, 18} 
in. diameter, 40 
feet out board. 

Flying jib boom 22 feet out board, 12 
inches diameter. 

Jib or jib boom, 12 do. do. 6 feet pole 
added, 74 inches diameter. 

Spanker boom 60 feet long, 13 in. 
diameter. 

Height from water line to main 
truck 239 feet. 

Height from water line to fore 
truck 217 feet. 

Height from water line to mizen 
truck 196 feet. 

Draught of water 25 feet. 

Mounts 136 guns. 


Bowsprit 


Jib boom 


Question for Solution.—Required 
a rule for determining the time of 
the rising or setting of the moon, 
at any given place and time, with 
the investigation 7—T he most direct 
and accurate possible. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


York for this station on the 13th 
ult. The following is a list of her 
officers : 

Samuel L. Breese, Esq., Comman- 
der; Lieutenants, Samuel Barron, 
N. W. Duke, A. B. Fairfax, H. M. 
Houston; Acting Master, Henry 
French; Purser, Joseph Bryan; 
Surgeon, A.G. Gambriil; Assistant 
Surgeon, E. J. Rutter; Passed Mid- 
shipmen, Thomas T. Hunter and 
William S. Smith; Midshipmen, 
Wm. M. E. Adams, B. F. Ander- 
son, Wm. H. Macomb, Edward A. 
Barnet, Wm. E. Newton. C. R. 
Howard, Lewis M. Wilkins, John 
M. B. Clitz, Washington Reid, H. 
P. Robertson, W. W. Polk, J. Nor- 
vell, John S. Neville, Tillotson; 
Boatswain, Robert H. O'Neal; Gun- 
ner, Elisha Whitten; Carpenter, 
John Cahill: Sailmaker, J. F. Ta- 
tem; Capt’s. Clerk, Charles Fran- 
cis, Jr.; Purser’s Clerk, Benjamin 
F. Ferris. 








BRAZILLIAN SQUADRON. 


The U. S. ship Independence, 
Com. Nicholson, destined for this 
station, left Portsmouth, England, 
on her way to Russia, with the Hon. 
Mr. Dallas, tamily and suite, on the 
17th of July. The sloop Fairfield, 
Captain Mayo, arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro on the 3d of July. The 
sloop Erie, Com. Renshaw, was to 
sail from that port on her return to 
the United States, in a few days. 


PACIFIC SQUADRON. 


Extract of a letter to the Secre tary of 


the Navy, from Commodore Hen ry 
E. Ballard, dated 


U.S. Suie Nortu Carouna, 

Off Valparaiso, May 13, 1837. 

I have the honor to report the ar- 
rival of the ship under my command 
off this port, in forty-nine days from 
Rio de Janeiro; ten days of which 
have been passed in a heavy gale of 
wind from the north, within one 
hundred and fifty miles from Val- 
paraiso. We have experienced 
much severe weather during our 
cruise from the United States to 
this place; but I am happy to state 
that the officers and crew are in ex- 
cellent health; that our average 
‘sick list’ has been smaller than I 
have ever known, and the ship in as 
good condition as the severe weather 
we have encountered would allow. 
Deaths on board the U.S. ship North 

Curolina. 

1. John West, seaman, who fell 
from the foreyard and was drowned, 
on the 19th of January. 

2. George W. Newman, seaman, 
who fell from the foretopsail yard 
on the 9th of March, in the harbor 
of Rio, and was instantly killed. 

3. Getano Leone, musician, an 
Italian, shipped at Rio, and died on 
the 7th of May, of a supposed ulce- 
ration of the intestines. 

Com. Ballard sailed from Valpa- 
raiso for Callao onthe 17th of May. 

The sloop of war Lexington sail- 
ed trom Boston for the’ Pacifie 
Squadron on the 20th of August, 
under the following otticers. 


Commander, John H. Clack; 
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Licutenants, Edward B. Boutwell, 
J.J. Glasson, B. Shepard, Wm. C 
Chaplin; Surgeon, Henry 8. Coul- 
ter; Purser, W. P. Zentzinger; 
Passed Midshipmen, B. F. Shaituck, 
J. L. Parker, J. A. Sherbarne: As- 
sistant Surgeon, 8. W. Wellog; Mid- 
shipmen, J. B. Randoiph, T. K. 
Perlee, P. O. Van Wyck, C. Wes- 
ton, W. B. Douglas; Capt’s. Clerk, 
C. Portenshie; Gunner, —— Burton; 
Boatsirai n, John Ball; Ca rpe nte ry, 
Patrick Dee. 


OFFICIAL. 


Navy Department, Aug. 4, 1837. 
Ihe Board of Naval Surgeons, con- 


sisting of 
Surgeon William P. C. Barton, 
3 Thomas Harris, 
_ Mordecai Morgan, 
- Thomas J. Boyd, and 


4 Thomas Dillard, 
convened at Philadelphia on the 3d 
ultimo, for the examination of As- 
sistant Surgeons for promotion, and 
of candidates for adimission into the 
Navy as Assistant Surgeons, having 
closed said examination, have re- 
ported the following named Assist- 
ant Surgeons as passed, in the order 
in which their names are here men- 
tioned, viz: 

Passed Assistant Surgeon John 
A. Lockwood, to be placed next be- 
low Passed Assistant Surgeon Ed- 
ward Gilchrist. 

Passed Assistant Surgeons J. 


Frederick Sickles, Napoleon C. 
Barrabino, M. G. Delaney, and 


Hugh Morson, to be placed in 
the order in which they are here 
named. 

The Board have further reported 
the following gentlemen as passed 
for admission into the Navy as As- 
sistant Surgeons, to be placed in the 
order in which their names are be- 
low mentioned, viz: 


No. 1. Wilson Kellogg, 
2. Joseph Beale, 
3. William C. Coale, 
4. Edward G. Rutter, 
5. R.S. Harrison, 
. 6. John T Mason, 
7. James Malcolm Smith, 
8. Charles W. Tait, 
9. Charles D, Maxwell. 
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MARRIAGES. 


At Newport, R. I. on the 27th of 


June, Lieut. Robert Handy, of the 
U.S. Navy, to Miss Mary White- 
more. 


At Marseilles, on the 11th of May, 
at the Consulate of the U. States, 
Lieut. Edward M. Vail, ofthe U.S. 
Navy, to Jane Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Edward Fettyplace, Esq. 
of Boston, Mass 

On the 23d of June, by the Rev. 
Mr. Devany, Dr. George W. Peete, 
of the U. 8S. Navy, to Miss Rosa 
McD. daughter of the laie Dr. Sa- 
muel Blunt, all of Southampton Co. 
Virginia. 

In Norfolk, on the 20th of June, 
Richard C. Cogdell, of the U. S. 
Navy, to Miss Emma A. Howland, 
of Portsmouth, Va. 

In Norfolk, on the 26th June, 
Lieutenant Thomas A. Dorbin, of 
the U.S. Navy,to Ann M. Thor- 
burn, daughter of Samuel Howison, 
Esq. of Fredericksburg, Va. 

At Wesiford, Mass. Francis Bart- 
lett, of the U.S. Navy, to Miss ¢ 
rolina C. Kneeland. 

Me. on the 7th of 
Samuel T. Williams, 


Ja 


In Cumberland, 
July, 


Lieut. 
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of the Ree enue Cutter Serie. to 
Miss Hannah ame 


DEATHS. 


At Port Mahon, on the llth of 
April, the Rev. James Everett, 

shaplain in the U. 8. Navy. 

In New York, on the 12th of July, 
Lieut. Nathaniel Charles Lawrence, 
of the Navy. 

At Norfolk, on the 18th of July, 
Robert Waller, infant son of Mary 
C. and Dr. John C. Mercer, U.S 
Navy. 

Ai the Navy Yard, near Pensaco- 
la, on the 19th of July, Sarah Mary, 
daughter of Dr. William W. Vale, 
U.S. Navy, aged 19 months and five 
days. 

In Washington city, on the 2d of 
August, Arabella Louisa, youngest 
daughte r of Captain Levi Twi iggs, 
U Marine Corps, aged eighteen 
ane 

At Brooklyn, on the 13th August, 
Georgiana, infant daughter and only 
child of M.G. Delaney, U. States 
Navy. 
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